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The extension of collective agreements to persons other than the 
parties is a problem which is at present engaging the attention of a 
great many Governments. It is a matter of immediate concern 
both to workers and to employers. The object of the procedure is tg 
give all the workers and all the employers of an industry the benefit 
of the same conditions of labour—implying the same conditions 
of operation—which the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
have established by spontaneous collective bargaining. The 
organised workers have thus a guarantee that the standard of living 
fixed by collective agreement will not be undermined by unorganised 
workers accepting lower wages, and the employers are similarly 
protected against unfair competitive practices as regards labour 
conditions. In the following article, Mr. Hamburger explains 
the reasons which have led to the introduction of this mechanism, 
outlines the development of its use in different countries, describes 
in detail how it works, and shows its social and economic impor- 
tance. It may be added that this article is to be followed during the 
coming year by a series of studies which will appear in the Review 
on the practice of collective bargaining in a number of representa- 
tive countries. ; 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


COLLECTIVE agreement is binding only on the members of 
the contracting groups or organisations. In some countries 
it is binding on the contracting organisations as such. It is not 
binding on employers or workers who are not members of these 
organisations. This rule is of general application save in the 
case of the United States, to which reference will be made later. 

As a result, non-union workers cannot demand to be paid 
the wages and granted the other working conditions prescribed 
in the collective agreement unless the employer voluntarily 
pplies the provisions of that agreement. Non-union workersa are 
therefore at a disadvantage as compared with organised workers. 

It may be said that the remedy is for them to organise, 
but that is often more easily said than done. There may be 
opposition from the employers. In the case of women and 
home workers, organisation is always a difficult matter. Many 
associations of highly-skilled workers restrict their membership 
by setting a numerical limit, or by charging high entrance fees 
and contributions, or by restricting the admission of young 
workers. In some countries this policy is encouraged. In New 
Zealand, for example, the Court of Arbitration has power under 
an Act of 1936 to prescribe maximum figures for the membership 
of occupational organisations, and it has on occasion made use 
of this power. The same Act logically goes on to prohibit except 
in certain circumstances the registration of new associations in 
areas or branches of industry where equivalent associations 
already exist. To organise or not to organise is by no means 
merely a question of the workers’ wishes; apart from other 
obstacles, it is also a question of union quotas, union protective 
tariffs, and union monopolies. 

At the same time, the individual worker is not always 
anxious to have the collective agreement applied to his particular 
conditions of employment. In times of extensive unemployment 
he may be unable to find work at the prescribed rates, and in 
that case he may be inclined to accept employment on less 
favourable conditions. The choice for him is not between the 
collective agreement and the less favourable individual contract ; 
it is between the less favourable individual contract and un- 
employment. In this situation the trade union loses its attrac- 
tiveness for the individual worker, and he either does not join 
or may actually resign. Non-membership of a union is not 
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always a disadvantage for the individual worker ; it may even 
prove an advantage as compared with the situation of organised 
workers who faithfully observe the collective agreement. 

The advantage, of course, is more apparent than real, for 
as soon as this undercutting spreads beyond a certain point it 
leads to a downhill race towards less satisfactory working 
conditions for all the workers concerned. 

On the employers’ side the position is the same, mutatis 
mutandis. The unorganised employer may engage workers on 
less favourable conditions than those prescribed in the collec- 
tive agreement. But when this process has reached a certain 
point the organised employers will begin to disregard the agree- 
ment, and a competition will start which may prove ruinous 
to the whole trade or industry in question. In any given branch 
of trade or industry it is therefore in the interest of the employers 
as a whole as well as of the workers as a whole that the collec- 
tive agreement should be protected against outside attacks, and 
this will as a rule also be in the interest of the general public 
unless artificially high wages and prices will result. It will 
therefore often be desirable that the collective agreement should 
be made applicable to the whole of the branch for which it is 
concluded—in other words, that working conditions should be 
standardised. 

The workers themselves have tried to bring this about. 
They have endeavoured to exclude non-union men from employ- 
ment, in order to compel them to become organised and thus 
subject to the provisions of the collective agreement. Their 
weapon for this purpose is a clause in the agreement itself 
—the so-called “closed shop” clause, in various forms— 
whereby the employers undertake to engage only members of 
the contracting organisations, or at least to exclude non-union 
men. Another possibility is for the employers to undertake to 
apply the conditions of the collective agreement, even if they 
employ non-union labour. This obligation may sometimes be 
imposed on them by law, as in the case of the Netherlands 
Collective Agreements Act of 1927, Section 14 (provided that 
there is no clause to the contrary in the collective agreement 
itself). 

But the organised workers cannot obtain the inclusion of 
such a clause in the collective agreement unless they have 
reached a high degree of organisation. On the other hand, they 
may not be able to reach such a degree of organisation unless 
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they have obtained the closed shop. That clause, even in the 
countries where it is legal, is therefore an incomplete instrument 
for promoting trade union organisation and thus a more general 
application of collective agreements. For this reason the State 
sometimes lends its help to the organisations. For example, 
the New Zealand Act of 1936 to which reference was made 
above provides that such a clause must be included, or is deemed 
to be included, in every collective agreement or arbitration 
award, and Australia makes “ preference to unionists ’’ com- 
pulsory in one particular case, under the Transport Workers 
Act of 1928-1929. But, however strong the workers’ organisa- 
tions may be, and even if such a clause is undoubtedly legal 
and actually applied in any particular country, the closed shop 
still does not guarantee that organised workers will be employed 
under the conditions specified in the agreement. A closed- 
shop clause is not binding on employers who are not organised ; 
if it is to be fully successful, therefore, there must be complete 
organisation on the employers’ side as well. The same result can 
be achieved in practice if the unorganised employers actually 
apply the provisions of the collective agreement. Such a situa- 
tion can be brought about by the employers, as by the workers, 
only under the menace or by the application of weapons of 
doubtful value. It is not unusual, however, for workers’ organi- 
sations to give an undertaking in the collective agreement not 
to conclude another collective agreement with unorganised 
employers, or at least not on less favourable terms. This might 
be termed a sort of closed-shop agreement in regard to employers, 
but even this obligation restricts the freedom of the organisation 
only ; it does not affect the liberty of the individual worker. It 
therefore does not prevent the worker, even if he is a trade 
union member, from accepting employment with an unorganised 
employer on less favourable terms than those prescribed in 
the agreement. 

It can thus be seen that it is only under particularly favour- 
able conditions that the organised workers and employers can 
by their own action, secure the general application of collective 
agreements. There are two other direct ways of attaining this 





1 There are indirect methods. The State or local authorities may grant contracts 
only to undertakings which employ their workers on the conditions prescribed 
in the appropriate collective agreements. This practice is spreading in quite a 
number of countries but it is not equivalent to making agreements generally 
binding, although it approaches that situation. With regard to indirect methods 
of securing the general application of collective agreements in Great Britain, see 
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end!: either organisation must be made to extend to the 
whole of a trade or occupation or the collective agreement must 
be made to extend to the whole of a trade or occupation. 

This will immediately suggest the idea of compulsory cartels, 
which in recent years have spread considerably even in countries 
which remain true to the principle of economic liberalism. 
But cartels, whether compulsory or voluntary, hardly ever 
deal with working conditions. They are economic organisations, 
not associations of employers. Compulsory trade union member- 
ship—the alternative—is incompatible with the principle of 
freedom of association, which means not merely liberty for the 
individual to join an organisation, but also liberty not to join. 
The recognition of the closed shop as legal is already an infringe- 
ment of that freedom, and even countries which permit or 
enforce the closed shop refrain from introducing compulsory 
organisations. If it is thus considered impossible or undesirable 
to make the organisation of workers or emplayers compulsory 
throughout the whole of a trade or occupation, the only method 
which remains is to extend the collective agreement. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE METHOD OF EXTENSION 


This method was first introduced in New Zealand in the 
nineties of last century, originally in connection with the awards 
of the Court of Arbitration—which as to their contents amount 
to collective agreements—and subsequently in connection with 
collective agreements freely concluded. The legislation of that 
time permitted workers to “ cite ’’ any number of employers of 
their particular industry in the district concerned to attend 
conciliation or arbitration proceedings; the employers were 
parties to the proceedings and the award was binding on them. 
If all the employers in the industry and district in question were 
summoned to attend, the award was in practice generally 
binding. The question arises what the situation was when all 
the employers were not summoned individually. Section 86 (3) 
of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1900 
provides that the award “ shall extend to and bind as subsequent 
party thereto every organisation and employer who, not being 





F. Trttyarp and W. A. Rosson : “ The Enforcement of the Collective Bargain in 
the United Kingdom ’’, in The Economic Journal, March 1938. For France, ef. 
ConsEIL NATIONAL ECONOMIQUE: Les conventions collectives de travail, report 
submitted by Mr. Pierre LaroquE, 1934, pp. 68, 71, and 117. Quite recently the 
Canton of Geneva has also been considering a similar method of indirect regulation 
in clauses 12 and 13 of a Bill introduced early in 1939. 
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an original party thereto, is at any time whilst the award is in 
force connected with the industry to which the award applies 
within the area to which it relates’. It thus appeared that 
even employers who were not individually cited were covered 
by the award, but the decisions of the courts very quickly 
restricted the scope of this statutory provision by ruling that 
the award was automatically extended only to firms which 
became established in the area and industry covered after the 
award came into force and not to firms which had previously 
existed and were not parties to the original proceedings.’ In 
practice, however, advantage was taken of another provision 
of the same Act, namely Section 87 (2), according to which the 
Court of Arbitration could extend the award after it came into 
force to other organisations and employers, in which case these 
organisations and employers were covered by the award as if 
they had been parties to the proceedings from the outset. It 
was thus possikle subsequently—and that is the interesting 
point—to fill the gaps left in the original citation. The numerous 
later laws of New Zealand concerning conciliation and arbitra- 
tion retained this system of citation post festwm, and it has been 
practised for over 80 years. Many orders have been issued by 
the Court of Arbitration extending awards to additional par- 
ties. This particular technique of extension—the joining and 
adding of parties—has, however, a disadvantage: like the 
original summons it refers to individual parties mentioned 
by name. What, then, is the position of employers not men- 
tioned even at this stage of the procedure? They will still 
remain outside the award, so that its extension is not complete. 
This difficulty was overcome by the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Amendment Act of 1936, already referred 
to, under which it is no longer necessary to specify the parties 
when adding or joining them to an award. This removes the 
last obstacle, and the award can now be extended to the whole 
of the trade to which it applies. A glance at recent volumes 
of the decisions of the Court of Arbitration will show that quite 
frequent advantage has been taken of this new possibility. 
In New Zealand, therefore, the development began early and 
progressed gradually from the particular to the general. Provi- 
sion was made more rapidly for the complete extension of 
freely-concluded collective agreements, for this was done 





1 Auckland Builders’ Union v. Clark (1904). 6. G.L.R. 538. 
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by the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment 
Act of 1908 (Section 67). This clause remains unchanged in 
the last consolidated text of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Acts of 1925 (Section 32), which, together with the amendment 
of 1936, will be referred to henceforth in this article as the source 
of the law relating to collective agreements in New Zealand. * 

The idea of extending arbitration awards or collective 
agreements very soon spread from New Zealand to Australia, 
but in its passage it was adopted from the outset in the general 
form not reached in New Zealand until after a long period of 
evolution. It is true that in Australia the employers are cited 
as in New Zealand; and the various Australian Acts also 
provided from the outset for the joining of parties, but in 
practice this would seem to have been of little importance. From 
the very beginning, however, the Australian legislation provided 
for the possibility of making an award or collective agreement 
the “common rule” for the branch of industry in question. 
The first step in this direction was taken by New South Wales in 
its Industrial Arbitration Act of 1901, Section 37 of which 
provides that the Industrial Court may declare that any prac- 
tice, regulation, rule, custom, term of agreement, etc., (con- 
cerning working conditions) shall be a common rule of an 
industry affected by the proceeding; it may also determine 
the territorial limits of the common rule, permit exceptions, 
impose penalties, etc. The Industrial Disputes Act of 1908 and 
the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1912 make no mention of the 
common rule, but in the present Act, which dates from 1926, 
it exists in its most general form: the award of the Industrial 
Board or Court of Arbitration is by force of law binding on all 
persons working in the branch of industry and in the district in 
question. 

From the New South Wales Act of 1901 the idea of the 
common rule was soon taken up in the Commonwealth legisla- 
tion. The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
1904 authorised the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to 
declare any practice, regulation, etc., determined by an award 





1 An amendment of 1937 supplemented this system of the extension of awards 
and agreements by providing for the extension of the original summons. If an 
employers’ organisation is summoned, then employers who are not affiliated to 
that organisation are deemed to be summoned as if they had been mentioned by 
name in the original application ; indeed, even if only certain “ representative ”’ 
employers are originally summoned by name, all the employers in that branch of 
industry in the district in question are nevertheless deemed to have been summoned 
by name. 
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to be a common rule (Section 38, / and g), and, as collective agree- 
ments were, according to Section 24, to be treated in the same 
way as awards, the Court could also extend collective agreements 
to cover the whole of the industry in question. As far as can 
be seen, very little use 1 was made of this possibility even from 
the beginning, and in 1910 the Australian Commonwealth High 
Court declared the provisions of the 1904 Act concerning the 
common rule to be unconstitutional on the grounds that the 
establishment of a common rule was not a matter for an arbitra- 
tion court but was a legislative act and that Parliament could not, 
any more than for example in the United States, delegate its 
legislative powers.” In practice, the courts have somewhat 
tempered the application of this view. Nevertheless, the common 
rule has no legal existence in the Australian Commonwealth— 
provided always that one of the parties uses this as an argument 
before the court. That, however, is not always done, and it has 
happened in three cases affecting the Northern Territory that 
the court inserted the common rule in its awards ; the decisions 
have not been challenged at law.* Thus, in the Commonwealth 
the common rule is applied in practice, although to a very 
slight extent. In these circumstances an award or collective 
agreement can be made generally binding only by the most 
complete summoning of all the individual employers in the 
industry in question. That is why the awards of the court often 
contain pages of lists of the employers concerned, and in some 
eases thousands of “logs and summonses ” must be sent out 
by the unions. The workers’ organisations have often com- 
plained of the formalities and expense involved. It may be 
added that the Commonwealth Parliament has taken only 
negative account of the attitude of the High Court, for it has 
continued since 1904 to repeat the provisions concerning the 
common rule word for word on each occasion on which it has 
passed legislation on the subject, the last occasion being the 





1 Cf. for example The Merchant Service Guild of Australasia v. the Common- 
wealth Steamship Owners’ Association, Sydney, April and May 1907 (Common- 
wealth Arbitration Reports, 1905-1907, page 53). 

2 Whybrow case, cited by O. de R. FoENanperR : Towards Industrial Peace in 
Australia, (Melbourne, 1937) pp. 204 et seg. This case is of course not entirely 
comparable with the Schechter case of the United States Supreme Court, 
mentioned below (p. 164), because of the special distribution of legislative 
eompetence in Australia. 

3 O. de R. FoENANDER: op. cit., p. 230, note 75. 

* George ANDERSON; Fixation of Wages in Australia (Melbourne, 1929), 
p. 138. 
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consolidation of the Conciliation and Arbitration Acts of 1928, 
which with subsequent amendments is still in force. 

In 1912 South Australia adopted an Industrial Arbitration 
Act containing almost word for word the provisions of the 
Commonwealth legislation concerning the common rule in 
relation to awards ; thence they passed into the Acts of 1920 
and 1926 and the Industrial Code of 1937. As early as 1912 
collective agreements were treated in the same way as awards 
and were thus also capable of extension. Under certain condi- 
tions, laid down in Section 98 of the Industrial Code, a collective 
agreement is assimilated to a determination of an Industrial 
Board, which is generally binding by law. 

In the same year Western Australia enacted the common 
rule (Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912). Section 40 of the Act 
permits the extension of collective agreements, and according 
to Section 78 every award automatically applies even to those 
who are not members of organisations. Both provisions were 
repeated textually in the latest consolidated text of 1935 
(Sections 40 and 83). In 1928 there were 199 collective agree- 
ments in force in Western Australia, of which 60 had been 
declared the common rule.1. A glance at more recent issues 
of the Western Australia Industrial Gazette shows that the 
number of collective agreements is still quite high as compared 
with the number of awards. Yet it would seem that compara- 
tively few of them are declared the common rule. 

From Western Australia the extension of collective agree- 
ments was taken up in the Queensland Industrial Arbitration 
Act of 1916 (Section 56). The same clause has been retained 
in the present legislation—the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1982. A close study of the Queensland Indus- 
trial Gazette shows, however, that the great majority of collec- 
tive agreements are concluded by individual employers ; the 
agreements are obviously adapted to single undertakings, and 
for that reason, if for no other, they would not be suitable for 
extension to a whole branch of industry. 

In Europe the first country to give legal status to collec- 
tive agreements was Switzerland, in the Code of Obligations of 
1911. During the discussion of the Bill in Parliament an amend- 
ment was proposed which would have permitted the extension 
of collective agreements to whole branches of industry in cer- 





1 George ANDERSON: Op. cit., p. 116. 
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tain circumstances. The amendment, though rejected, is not 
without historical interest. As far as can be determined, it was 
not inspired by the Australian experience. The noteworthy 
feature of this proposal is that all the essential arguments for 
and against the extension of collective agreements were brought 
out at that time, and the discussion of thirty years ago still 
reads as if it had taken place yesterday. The extension of 
collective agreements as a practical measure would seem to 
have been introduced first in Germany, in an Order of 23 Decem- 
ber 1918, as a component part of the first German legislation 
on the subject of collective agreements, issued in connection 
with the measures for the demobilisation of the army and the 
return to normal economic conditions. It soon spread to Austria, 
where it also formed part of the first enactment concerning 
collective agreements, the Act of 18 December 1919. The system 
of extension, which was originally intended presumably only 
as an emergency measure, soon came to be practised regularly 
in both countries. In Germany it vanished in 1934 when collec- 
tive agreements disappeared, their place being taken by a 
system of Government regulation of wages and prices. In 1934, 
Austria declared the collective agreements concluded by the 
organisations of the new Christian Corporative State to be gener- 
ally binding by law under an Order of 2 March and an Act of 17 
October of that year. In 1938 this system disappeared along 
with the Austrian State. 

During post-war years of prosperity extension was not 
introduced in any other country (the position in Italy and the 
Soviet Union will be discussed in another connection), with 
the single exception of South Africa, which would seem to have 
been influenced by Australia and New Zealand. The South 
African Conciliation Act of 1924, which was passed as a result 
of the widespread labour conflicts which reached their cul- 
mination and their end in 1922, permits the extension of collec- 
tive agreements to outsiders. In subsequent Acts of 1930 and 
1933, and in the present Conciliation Act of 1937, the provi- 
sions on this subject were amended. It is obvious that the 
extension of agreements is fully accepted in South Africa both 
in theory and in practice. During the very thorough parlia- 
mentary discussion of the 19387 Act, the relevant provisions 
in the Government Bill were passed unanimously without 





1 Proposal of the minority of a Committee of the National Council (Mr. Scherrer- 
Fiillemann), Bulletin sténographique officiel, 1909, pp. 588 et seq. 
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discussion ', and collective agreements are declared generally 
binding by a routine procedure. 

Under the influence of the general economic depression, this 
system spread over the whole world. 

In 1981 Mexico adopted a very comprehensive Federal 
Labour Act containing regulations concerning collective agree- 
ments and their extension to whole branches of industry (Sec- 
tions 42-67). In 1932 Brazil followed, regulating both collective 
agreements and their extension by a Decree of 23 August. 
On 7 April 1933 the Netherlands passed an Industrial Councils 
Act which makes provision for something like generally binding 
orders, but it would seem that the provisions on this subject 
(Section 19) have not actually been applied to a large extent. 
As early as 1927, however, the law of the Netherlands relating 
to collective agreements had been codified, and provision for 
the extension of agreements was made in a special Act of 25 
May 1937. Up to June 1939 extension had been granted in 
three different industries. The procedure for extension in the 
Netherlands is very meticulous, and the authorities are highly 
satisfied with the results so far. Further applications for exten- 
sion are pending. 

Special mention should be made here of the Codes issued 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 in the 
United States. These Codes, although generally binding, would 
appear at first sight to be outside the scope of the present 
study; the great majority of them and the most important 
types were not collective agreements in the strict sense, but 
rather agreements between various employers or firms, even 
in so far as they were concerned with wages, hours of work, etc. 
Another group of Codes incorporated collective agreements 
previously concluded between employers and workers, but 
even these Codes in their ultimate form were agreements be- 
tween employers. There remain only the agreements between 
employers and workers concerning maximum hours of work, 
minimum wages, etc., which were intended to be drawn up 
under Section 7 (b) of the Act, to which less attention has been 
paid. These were genuine collective agreements concerning 
conditions of employment ; they were approved by the President 
and then had the same effect as a Code, being generally binding. 
In practice, however, these special Codes were applied to a 





? On 26 April 1957. Cf. House of Assembly Debates, 5th Session, 7th Parliament, 
pp. 5484-5, 
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limited extent only, in the coal-mining and building industries, 
and even there they were merely supplementary to existing 
“normal Codes ”’.4 It was the normal Code, the agreement 
between employers, which determined the character of the Code 
legislation, practice and judicial decisions, and it is in connection 
with that type of Code and not with the Codes under Section 
7 (b) that reference is made here to the system set up by the 
Act. In effect, these Codes, like collective agreements made 
generally binding, were instruments for standardising working 
conditions throughout a whole branch of industry. Indeed, 
the so-called Blanket Code of the President’s Re-employment 
Agreement went so far as to attempt a certain standardisation 
of working conditions for all branches of industry (excluding 
agriculture). As is well known, the Supreme Court declared 
in the Schechter case in 1985 that the Codes were unconsti- 
tutional. The principle of the Codes was applied to a limited 
field in the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935, which 
provided for collective agreements between employers and 
workers to be generally binding. This Act—equally held 
unconstitutional in 1936—introduced a new development : 
the collective agreement was to become automatically binding 
without requiring a declaration to this effect by the President 
or any other authority. The same principle was laid down in the 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935, under which repre- 
sentatives of a majority of the employees represent all employees 
in the “ unit’ concerned. It must not be concluded, however, 
that under this Act the collective agreement is binding on the 
whole trade or industry. It is binding on all employees in the 
“employer unit, craft unit, plant unit or subdivision thereof ”’. 
On the employers’ side no extension either by force of law or 
by declaration of an authority has been provided for. That the 
problem of extension in some form or other is nevertheless 
likely to come again to the fore in the United States is shown 
by a recent decision of the National Labor Relations Board.? 
Whatever the position within the United States, it is cer- 
tain that the Codes enormously promoted the idea of the 
standardisation of working conditions in other countries. 


2 Cf. L. Lorwin in The National Recovery Administration, by L.S. Lyon and 
others (Washington, 1935), pp. 430-431. 

® Matter of Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast ete., District No. 1, 
7 N.L.R.B. 1002. Cited from the Third Annual Report of the National Labor 
Relations Board (Washington, 1939), p. 196. 
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Their influence may be seen in Canada. | In 1934, the 
Province of Alberta adopted a Department of Trade and 
Industry Act, Part II of which provides for the adoption of 
Codes concerning prices, wages, hours of work, etc., to be 
generally binding in the same way as the American Codes, 
from which they differ only in certain points of detail which 
need not concern us here. In 1985, the Province of Saskat- 
chewan took new measures for the mining industry under the 
Coal-Mining Industry Act, which among other things makes 
provision for the standardisation of prices and wages by means 
of Codes. At the same time, the Province of Quebec, which had 
enacted legislation concerning collective agreements in 1924, 
passed a special Act, the Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1984, whereby collective agreements could be de- 
clared generally binding. The Act was immediately applied and 
obviously gave satisfaction to the authorities! ; in 1935 it was 
amended in certain points of detail, in 1987 it was supplemented 
and extended, and in 1938 it was again amended. Ontario and 
Alberta followed in 1935 with Industrial Standards Acts drafted 
in almost identical terms ; these were restricted to the regulation 
of wages and hours of work, and excluded agriculture and mining. 
In 1936 and 1937 a few slight amendments were made in the 
legislation of Ontario. Those two Acts served as a model for 
the Industrial Standards Act of 1987 in Saskatchewan, which 
was amended in 1988; it does not apply to coal mining. In 
1936, a similar Act was passed in Nova Scotia, but with more 
limited scope. Practically every monthly number of the Cana- 
dian Labour Gazetie contains reports on the constant applica- 
tion of these various Acts. 

In the meantime Great Britain had entered upon a similar 
course. According to British statute, collective agreements 
are not enforceable (except when made with a single employer); 
they are merely gentlemen’s agreements, but as such they are 
as a rule strictly applied. During the depression in the cotton 
industry, however, the pressure from outside was so great that 
members of the organisations concerned began to break away. 
The employers and workers were unanimous in desiring the 
wage rates specified in the collective agreements to be binding 
for the whole industry. As a result, the Cotton Manufacturing 
(Wages Agreement) Act was passed in 19384 and makes provi- 





1 Report of the Minister of Labour of the Province of Quebec for the year 
ending 30 June 1934 (Quebec, 1934), p. 10. 
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sion, subject to numerous conditions, for the generalisation 
in the cotton weaving industry of wage rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreement. The original collective agreement, which is 
legally not enforceable, is thus nevertheless extended and made 
binding on all, whether organised or not. The Act was applied 
with success }, and its period of validity has twice been prolonged, 
on the last occasion until 31 December 1939. The experience 
of this Act led to further similar attempts. Mention may be 
made of the Road Haulage Wages Act of 1938, although what 
was extended under that Act was not a collective agreement 
in the strict sense ; the procedure for the standardisation of 
working conditions is more in the nature of that adopted by the 
trade boards. 

In Czecho-Slovakia also the extension of collective agree- 
ments began in the textile industry, under Order No. 102 of 
29 April 1935. It was intended to apply for one year only, but 
in view of its success it was repeatedly prolonged with slight 
amendments, on the last occasion until 31 December 1940. 
In addition to this special Order, a more general one, No. 141, 
was issued on 26 June 1937, but in practice this Order would 
seem to have had little effect. Greece also made provision for 
the extension of collective agreements by the Collective Agree- 
ments Act of 1935. 

In contrast with the procedure in Great Britain and Czecho- 
Slovakia, the development of the extension of collective agree- 
ments in France began with industry as a whole. There was a 
change of Government in France in May 1936, and one of the 
leading points on the programme of the new Government was 
the encouragement of collective agreements, which were then 
scarcely utilised at all except in a few branches, such as mining, 
printing, the baking industry, and maritime navigation. In the 
“Matignon Agreements”? of 7 and 8 June, the employers 
signified their readiness to conclude collective agreements 
immediately. This led to the Act of 24 June 1936, which permit- 
ted the extension of collective agreements in any occupation or 
industry other than agriculture. Certain technical details were 
improved by Legislative Decrees of 2 May and 12 November 
1988 (Part III, Section 19), and the legislation is constantly 
applied ; on the whole, it works to the satisfaction of the employ- 
ers as well as of the workers and has become rooted in the cus- 





1 Cf. Reports of the Ministry of Labour for 1936, p. 69, and 1937, p. 63. 
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toms of the country. Out of a total of 5,378 collective agreements 
concluded between June 1986 and 81 March 1939, 387 have 
been extended; 1,352 applications for extension were made. 
Of 104 applications for extension of arbitration awards, 19 were 
granted up to 31 March 1939. The French initiative brought 
to a head plans that had been under discussion for some consi- 
derable time in the Canton of Geneva. On 24 October 1936 the 
Canton passed an Act authorising the Government to extend a 
collective agreement to a whole occupation or industry. The 
intention here was not primarily to prevent competition between 
workers or at their expense, but the result was to promote the 
general adoption of holidays with pay, the payment of wages 
during military service, and sickness insurance, until the Act 
was declared void by the Swiss Federal Court on 4 March 1938, 
for purely constitutional reasons. Yugoslavia also made pro- 
vision for the extension of collective agreements by an Order of 
12 February 1987. On 11 October 1938 Ecuador adopted a 
comprehensive Labour Code in which provision is made for 
collective agreements and their extension. Luxemburg followed 
on 29 December 1938. 

The preceding survey shows how widespread is the system 
and how constantly it is being improved. The movement is 
still growing. In Switzerland a proposal is on foot to revise the 
“economic clauses ”’ of the Federal Constitution ; the Federal 
Council recommends the adoption of a provision which would 
permit collective agreements to be declared generally binding.1 
A measure of the same kind limited to home workers is also 
recommended. Similar general legislation is under consider- 
ation in the Canton of Neuchatel.? Venezuela enacted legislation 
relating to collective agreements in the Labour Act of 1936, 
and provision for their extension is made in the new codification 
proposed in 1938.% Quite recently the Belgian Government 
prepared a comprehensive Bill intended, among other things, 
to give statutory recognition to collective agreements and make 
provision for their being declared generally binding.‘ 

In the above survey no mention has been made of the 
Soviet Union, Italy, Portugal, or Bulgaria. 





1 Message of the Federal Council of 10 September 1937 ; cf. Feuille Pee, 
1937, Vol. 2, pp. 829 et seq. and 897-898. 

2 Report of the Council of State to the Grand Council, 18 November 1938. 

3 Section 131 of the draft Labour Code. 

4 Documents parlementaires, N° 7, Senate, 1938-39 
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In Soviet Russia collective agreements have fallen into 
almost complete desuetude in recent years, and the relevant 
legislation (Section 16 of the Labour Code of 1922, consolidated 
in 1936) providing for collective agreements to be extended 
by law therefore need not be discussed. In Italy, collective 
agreements are by force of law (Act of 3 April 1936 and Labour 
Charter of. 21 April 1927) binding on all employers and workers 
of the category concerned. It is questionable, however, to what 
extent the Italian collective agreements can be regarded as 
agreements. They have become more and more legal regulations 
and are in the strict sense collective rules and regulations rather 
than agreements, and their main purpose is to carry out a Govern- 
ment wage policy. 

Portugal introduced collective agreements as part of the 
National Labour Code of 28 September 1933 ; Section 33 makes 
the agreement generally binding once it has been approved 
by the highest corporative authorities and the Government. 
Bulgaria also makes collective agreements generally binding 
by law in accordance with the Legislative Decree of 22 Sep- 
tember 1936 (Section 7). In both countries the system of collec- 
tive agreements is still in its infancy, and agreements resemble 
a kind of minimum wage regulation under Government in- 
fluence. 

Where the State fixes wages and other conditions, whether 
through the instrumentality of a collective agreement or by 
direct regulation, standardisation is achieved automatically. 
What is being discussed in this article is standardisation by the 
extension of collective agreements, and it is the technique of this 
special method that will be considered below. 


TECHNIQUE OF THE EXTENSION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Parties to Agreements to be Extended 


If the purpose of the extension is to secure the general 
application of the conditions laid down in the collective agree- 
ment it is obvious that every agreement is not suitable for 
extension. The extension is intended to affect outsiders. If 
the agreement, within its territorial scope, covers only a negli- 
gible minority of employers and workers, then it is those who 
are bound by the agreement who are really the outsiders and 
not those to whom it does not apply. The extension of such an 
agreement would mean enforcing the will of the minority on a 
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majority. It would, in other words, be equivalent to State 
regulation of wages with a collective agreement as the starting 
point. At the other extreme it may be said that extension is 
out. of place when the collective agreement already covers the 
working conditions of the great majority. If, say, 80 or 90 per 
cent. of the workers in the trade are organised, in practice the 
collective agreement is generally applied to non-union members 
as well. Even if that does not occur the margin of outsiders 
is so small that it cannot threaten the existence of the collective 
agreement or have a prejudicial influence on its application. 
Consequently, the extension of such an agreement may seem 
to be superfluous. In such cases the workers’ organisations are 
often opposed to extension, which permits outsiders to enjoy 
the advantages, or at least some of the main advantages, of the 
agreement without the obligation of membership in the organ- 
isations. However desirable the extension of collective agree- 
ments may be, it undoubtedly puts a premium on non-member- 
ship. That would seem to be the reason why the Scandinavian 
countries, for example, in spite of—or rather because of—their 
highly developed system of industrial organisations and collec- 
tive agreements, have not adopted the idea of making agree- 
ments generally binding. 

Extension exists, therefore, not for the very highly organised 
nor for the unorganised nor for the badly organised. It is used 
primarily in cases where organisation has reached a fairly 
advanced stage. A number of countries have fixed a minimum 
proportion of workers to whom the collective agreement must 
apply within its territorial scope before it can be extended, 
The minimum figure is never less than 50 per cent. of the 
workers in the trade or occupation concerned. The question 
arises whether for this purpose only organised workers should 
be counted or whether those who are not organised should be 
included. In Mexico it would seem that the majority is calcul- 
ated only among those who are organised. In practice, however, 
the collective agreement often determines the conditions for 
unorganised workers (without however—in contrast to the 
situation mentioned above—covering the whole margin of 
unorganised workers) ; for this reason most laws calculate the 
necessary majority from among organised and unorganised 
workers together, that is to say from among all those who are 
employed under the conditions prescribed in the collective 
agreement. The next point to be considered is the size of the 
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majority required before an agreement can be declared gener- 
ally binding. In Great Britain (cotton industry), New Zealand }, 
Yugoslavia, and the Venezuelan Bill on the subject, the majority 
is not definitely prescribed. In Brazil it is three-quarters of 
the workers. Between those extremes other figures may be 
found, such as two-thirds in Mexico and Ecuador. The formula 
adopted in the Netherlands is of interest : no numerical majority 
is specified, as it is held that conditions often vary widely from 
one branch of industry to another; what constitutes a “consid- 
erable’? majority may be determined in each case by the 
Minister of Social Affairs .* 

If a minimum proportion is fixed on the workers’ side only 
it may happen that a collective agreement is extended because 
it applies to 70 per cent. of the workers, although it covers only 
10 per cent. of the employers. In other words, the large under- 
takings might impose their working conditions on the small 
undertakings, which may be extremely undesirable. For that 
reason a certain number of countries fix a minimum figure for 
employers also before a collective agreement can be extended. 
In Great Britain, Mexico, Ecuador, and Yugoslavia the pro- 
portion must be the same as for the workers. New Zealand 
merely prescribes that a majority on the employers’ side is 
sufficient in the case of awards (Section 23 of the Act of 1936). 
Difficulties may arise, however, as to the method of calculating 
the majority on the employers’ side. If it is to be calculated 
per head of the employers or according to the number of plants 
or undertakings, then 15 undertakings employing between 
them 40 per cent. of the workers in question without observing 
the collective agreement may prevent 10 undertakings from 
having the agreement extended although these 10 employ 60 
per cent. of the workers in accordance with the agreement ; 
that also would be undesirable. The British legislation for the 
cotton industry found a way out of this difficulty by calculating 
the majority on the employers’ side according to the producing 
capacity as shown by the number of looms. This method, 
however, cannot be generalised for all types of undertakings. 
It could scarcely be considered, for example, in the case of 
trade, banks, insurance companies, etc. From this point of 








1This refers to agreements. In the case of awards the majority is reckoned 
according to the number of employers (see below). 

2 See the arguments advanced by the Government on this point (Staten Generaal 
Zitting 1936-1937, No. 274, Memorie van Antwoord, No. 5, p. 5). 
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view the Canadian methods are of interest. The 1938 amendment 
to the legislation of Saskatchewan speaks of “employers 
representing a major part of the volume of business in the 
industry affected”; in Alberta (Department of Trade and 
Industry Act of 1934) the majority is taken to mean 66 per cent. 
of the persons engaged in the branch of industry in question 
or the persons owning 66 per cent. of the total capital invested 
in that branch. In a word, all the well-known difficulties which 
so often arise in connection with the calculation of majorities 
in cartels arise also in this connection. For that reason it is 
probably better to use as a basis for the extension of agreements 
some more general formula without fixing any minimum or 
any numerical majority. The Canadian Province of Quebec, 
for example, prescribes that a collective agreement may be 
extended only when it has acquired “a preponderant signi- 
ficance and importance for the establishment of conditions 
of labour ” ; the German legislation of 1918 used a very similar 
wording. Such vague formulas are naturally suitable only for 
countries in which the legislative authorities have sufficient 
confidence in the administrative authorities. They have, 
however, the advantage Of making extension possible even 
when a majority is not reached and cannot be reached either 
because of the special nature of the industry (a number of 
scattered small undertakings, agriculture, etc.) or because it 
is difficult for the workers to organise (where there are large 
numbers of women workers, or in the case of home work), 
although the extension of agreements may be desirable in 
that particular case on more general grounds. When a majority 
is required the date to which it refers should be indicated. In 
Great Britain it is specified that this date is that at which the 
application for extension is made and not the date at which 
the collective agreement was concluded, because in the interval 
organisations may have lost many of their members or acquired 
new ones. 

It may happen that the majority of employers and workers 
in a given trade or occupation are organised but are split up in a 
variety of organisations. On the employers’ side there are quite 
often separate organisations for large, medium and small- 
scale industry and for large, medium and small-scale trade. On 
the workers’ side the organisations in a number of countries 
are divided by different denominational, political or trade union 
aims. In such cases efforts are usually made to induce all the 
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organisations in question to participate in the conclusion of 
any agreement which it is proposed subsequently to extend. 
But it is not always possible or probable that rival associations 
will reach an agreement, and the question then arises which of 
them should be given preference for the purpose of extension. 
The French legislation prescribes that only those collective 
agreements should be extended which are concluded by the 
“ most representative ” organisations of employers and workers. 
This form of words is taken direct from the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation and must be interpreted 
in accordance with the well-known decision of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice—that is to say, the most repre- 
sentative organisation must not be determined solely on the 
basis of membership. On the employers’ side this goes without 
saying. On the workers’ side also, however, there are certain 
special factors to be taken into consideration, such as the length 
of the period during which members have paid contributions 
or the moral value of their membership. If, for example, the 
workers have become members under pressure from the employ- 
ers the organisation cannot be said to be representative of the 
workers, even if it is a leading organisation from the numerical 
point of view. It has been alleged that the French solution is 
undemocratic because it gives a monopoly of representation 
to trade unions of a given political shade of opinion. There are 
several arguments which can be advanced to refute this view. 
In the first place, it should be noted that this solution has been 
retained since 1936 although other provisions of the same legisla- 
tion have been amended by a Government of different political 
orientation. Moreover, it has led to much better organisation 
on the employers’ side than existed before. Finally, it cannot 
be said to infringe the principle of freedom of association and 
of membership; on the contrary, the Christian trade unions 
as well as others have had a marked increase in membership 
in France since 1936, and although one association may be the 
most representative in any area to-day it is open to the workers 
to make another: the most representative to-morrow. The 
most representative organisation at any given moment has no 
more than a provisional monopoly for the conclusion of agree- 
ments ; it has not a permanent monopoly of representation. 
It will presumably not be suggested that the least representative 
organisation should conclude the agreement, more particularly 
on the employers’ side. Such a situation has, however, arisen 
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on the workers’ side in the Canton of Geneva, where efforts 
were made to avoid a form of words such as that used in the 
French legislation. It was this that led to the litigation resulting 
in the failure of the Geneva Act. 


What is Extended 


Certain parties may be qualified and willing to conclude a 
collective agreement which can be extended to others, but 
they may be unable to agree. Even during the conciliation 
procedure prescribed by the State or carried. through volunta- 
rily by the parties, it may prove impossible to reach agreement. 
In that case, a binding arbitration award is issued to settle 
the disputed points. This award has imperative force, but only 
for the organisations concerned and their members. The 
question arises whether it can be extended to outsiders. 

From the point of view of the procedure by which it is 
arrived at, the arbitration award is not a collective agreement, 
for State action takes the place of agreement between the 
parties. Nevertheless, this State action is only a last resort. 
Moreover, from the point of view of its contents, the arbitration 
award is nothing more than a collective agreement, for it 
prescribes what the parties were unable to prescribe but might, 
in other circumstances, have decided upon. Consequently it is 
capable of being extended in the same way as a freely concluded 
collective agreement. It was formerly recognised by law in 
Germany, and still is in Yugoslavia, that the arbitration 
award should legally take the place of a collective agreement 
and have the same effects. On the basis of such a formula 
the arbitration award can be extended as a matter of course. 
But other countries, which have both a system of arbitration 
courts with binding awards and a system of extending collec- 
tive agreements, also permit awards to be declared generally 
binding. This is the case in the Australian Commonwealth, 
South Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa (in the cases 
falling within the scope of Section 49). The position of France 
is a somewhat special one. France makes provision for collective 
agreements to be declared generally binding, and since the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Acts of 31 December 1936 and 
4 March 1938 provision is also made for binding arbitration 
awards. In the French view, the arbitration award has not so 
far been considered as having the same legal value as a collec- 
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tive agreement.! With regard to its more important provisions 
(wages), however, it is treated and extended as a collective 
agreement in accordance with an express provision of the legis- 
lation (Section 18 of the 1938 Act). 

It may be asked whether extension should be used to secure 
the standardisation of all the conditions prescribed in agree- 
ments. The competition of unorganised persons does not make 
itself felt in connection with every detail regulated by agree- 
ment. In the first place, of course, the provisions concerning 
wages and hours of work are those which call for extension. 
It may be objected that the more stable parts of the agreement, 
which are not much affected by the competition of outsiders, 
should not be extended. on the ground that if they were the 
outsider would be enjoying the benefits of organisation without 
accepting any of its responsibilities, while extension of these 
provisions is of no great benefit to those who are organised. 
Thus the British legislation restricts extension of agreements 
to the provisions concerning wages. In Quebec, extension is 
restricted to the provisions concerning wages, hours of work, 
and apprenticeship (but may include other provisions under 
Section 10 of the Act). On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that there is usually a close connection between the 
various provisions of collective agreements. Consequently 
most countries provide for extension of the working conditions . 
prescribed by agreements in their entirety. It may also be 
asked whether, in countries in which the collective agreement 
is usually extended as a whole, certain provisions may on 
occasion be excluded from the extension. In other words, is a 
partial extension of the collective agreement permissible ? 
The question arose in France, and a positive answer was given 
by the National Economic Council.? In practice, one must be 
careful to consider whether the provisions which are not to be 
extended may not have been those which induced one of the 
parties to conclude the collective agreement; if that were 
the case, failure to extend those provisions would upset the 
balance of the whole collective agreement, and it would be 
wiser for the authorities, instead of making an incomplete 





1 For further details cf. L. Hampurcer: Les procédures de conciliation et 
d’arbitrage en France. Recueil de travaux de la Faculté de Droit de Genéve, 1938, 
pp. 175 et seq. 

2 ConsEIL NATIONAL EcoNnoMIQuE: Les problémes posés par lextension des 
conventions collectives du travail, 1937, p. 9. 
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agreement binding, to refer the whole agreement back for 
further negotiations between the parties. In Holland it is not 
necessary for the whole collective agreement to be extended, 
and indeed certain provisions may not in any circumstances 
be extended—for example, provisions which are intended to 
oblige employers or workers to become members of an occu- 
pational organisation. 

There is another and quite different question: must the 
collective agreement, whether in whole or in part, be extended 
by the body entrusted with this power in the shape in which 
it is submitted, or can that body make, or require to be made, 
certain amendments or additions ? In Quebec, the Act of 1935 
gave the Government the right to modify a collective agree- 
ment before declaring it generally binding. The extent of the 
modification is left to the discretion of the Government. It 
cannot be denied that such a provision allows the Govern- 
ment to regulate working conditions in a somewhat arbitrary 
manner. The collective agreement becomes then a starting 
point for regulations which have, or may have, no essential 
connection with that agreement ; it is like a self-starter to set 
the machinery of regulation in motion. A much more frequent 
practice is for the authority responsible for extension to request 
the parties to make certain changes. It is probable that in 
every country negotiations with regard to collective agreements 
take -place more or less frequently on the occasion of their 
extension. It is always left to the discretion of the authorities 
to decide whether to extend an agreement or not. Consequently, 
they have only to state that they desire certain changes or 
certain additions to be made and specify their nature. If the 
organisations are very anxious to have the collective agreement 
extended they will comply with this request or at least enter 
into negotiations. In this way the Government, quite apart 
from legislation, can try out new ideas and, within certain limits, 
influence the development of working conditions. Thus the 
extension of collective agreements becomes an instrument 
not for the arbitrary regulation of working conditions, but 
for social experiments and social policy. 

In this connection reference should also be made to countries 
which extend collective agreements only on condition that they 
satisfy certain minimum requirements. The rules on this 
subject vary. Mexico, Ecuador, and Brazil, prescribe certain 
minimum conditions to be fulfilled by the original collective 
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agreement, and consequently extension of the agreement 
cannot be considered unless the requirements are satisfied. 
Other countries leave the substance of the original collective 
agreement entirely to the discretion of the parties but refuse 
to extend an agreement unless it fulfils certain specified condi- 
tions. The conditions of this kind prescribed in the Geneva 
Act of 1936 referred not only to the regulation of hours of work 
and wages, notice of and reasons for dismissal, etc., but also 
to the important items mentioned above, which were introduced 
or generally applied by this means. According to the French 
legislation collective agreements, if they are to be extended, 
must contain provisions concerning, among other things, 
freedom of association, the election of worker’s delegates (shop 
stewards), and the settlement of disputes. This last point is 
particularly noteworthy. All the minimum conditions mentioned 
in collective agreements naturally govern the working relation- 
ships of organised persons and—after extension—of outsiders. 
But the provisions of an agreement concerning trade disputes 
do not regulate the working conditions of either of these groups. 
The Act of 4 March 1938, which was mentioned above, amended 
the Act of 1936 so as to develop procedure for the settlement of 
trade disputes. The purpose was to ensure industrial peace, and 
the collective agreement was used as an instrument for this 
purpose. The Act prescribes, for instance, that collective agree- 
ments must contain provisions concerning the establishment of 
permanent conciliation committees, the appointment of arbi- 
trators, and the preparation of a list of referees. These pro- 
visions of the collective agreement are binding only on the parties 
to the agreement—that is the contracting organisations. It 
is they, and not the individual employers or workers, who 
appoint the arbitrators and the committee and engage in 
proceedings for conciliation or arbitration. The working condi- 
tions of individuals are not regulated by this part of the collec- 
tive agreement ; consequently, these provisions are not capable 
of being extended to outsiders. Nevertheless, the legislation 
expressly provides that the collective agreement cannot be 
extended unless it contains such provisions, aiming at the 
maintenance of industrial peace. This is another illustration of 
the use of the extension procedure as an instrument of social 
policy. 

Another point is the possible extension of amendments 
to the original collective agreement. The question arises 
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whether the declaration making the agreement generally 
binding covers subsequent amendments to the agreement 
by the parties. If that were the case the organisations would 
have in their hands a blank cheque, and the Government’s 
right to supervise or influence the negotiations would thus 
be made illusory. It is certain that the parties may subse- 
quently amend a collective agreement even when it has been 
extended by the authorities, but a further declaration of exten- 
sion is required before the amended provisions apply to out- 
siders. In the period between the amendment of the collective 
agreement and the extension of the amended provisions it 
would seem at first sight that the agreement in its original 
form would continye to hold good for outsiders only, and that 
the amended agreement would hold good for organised persons 
only. This would impair the standardisation of working 
conditions, and would be quite contrary to the spirit of the 
system. In addition, the provisions of collective agreements 
generally react on each other and are mutually dependent ; 
if a few of the clauses are changed, then the whole agreement 
is changed. For these reasons it may be assumed, as is done 
in the French legislation, that any change in the agreement 
by the parties puts an end to its extension altogether. It 
is a different matter if the authority responsible for extension 
has also the right to alter an agreement. In New Zealand, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, the courts may sub- 
sequently alter awards that they have issued. In New Zealand 
the court may also modify a collective agreement which has 
been transformed into an award (in Western Australia, an 
extended collective agreement automatically has the status 
of an award). In all these cases the amendment is included 
in the extension, but such an amendment can be made only 
at the request of at least one of the parties. Consequently 
the difference between those countries and others is not so 
very great, as the entire procedure begins afresh. 


Procedure for Extension 


No general rules can be laid down as to who should take the 
initiative for the procedure. Australian courts do not need 
to wait for any application ; they have power to act on their 
own initiative in the case of collective agreements and awards, 
but they must give public notice of their intention, and hear 
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any objections that may be lodged. In France also the author- 
ities may take the initiative, but in practice they do not do 
so. The majority of the countries place the interests of those 
most closely affected in the foreground, and leave the initiative 
to them. In Great Britain, and also in the Belgian draft 
legislation, the organisation of workers and employers (or in 
Belgium the joint committees) must make a joint application 
for extension, which means that both sides must agree as to 
the desirability of extension, and the State merely gives—or 
does not give—legal sanction. In South Africa the applica- 
tion must in all cases be made by two-thirds of the members 
of the Industrial Council, which is a joint body of employers 
and workers. In other countries it is sufficient for an organis- 
ation of employers or of workers to make the application. 
In such cases, however, a joint application is more effective, 
and it is desirable that there should be a clause in the collective 
agreement itself making it compulsory for the application 
for extension to be made jointly by the parties. It is interest- 
ing to note that only two countries grant the right of initiative 
to individual members of the contracting organisations—the 
Netherlands to the employers only and New Zealand to em- 
ployers and workers alike. 

When a collective agreement is declared generally binding, 
it has the same force as legislation. It would therefore seem 
the obvious course to make the legislative authorities respon- 
sible for declaring the agreement binding, at least in the case 
of national collective agreements, but parliamentary machinery 
works too slowly to keep pace with the rapid changes in labour 
and economic conditions. Being quasi-legislative, the exten- 
sion of a collective agreement is a politicai act. Therefore 
it is only in countries with such a highly developed system of 
industrial organisations and such a highly developed technique 
for the public fixing of labour conditions as New Zealand or 
Australia that the decision concerning the extension of agree- 
ments can be left to bodies which enjoy judicial independence, 
like the industrial courts or the arbitration courts. In all 
other countries it is the Government which decides on the 
question of extension, and it is to the Government that applic- 
ation must be made. As a rule the competent authority is 
the Minister of Labour or some corresponding Government 


department. 
According to the Belgian Bill, the decision lies with the 
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Crown. It is desirable that the decision should not be subject 
to considerations of party politics or to the influence of those 
directly concerned. For that reason it is prescribed in certain 
countries that independent bodies shall be consulted. Great 
Britain goes further than other countries in this direction. 
The question whether the statutory conditions for extension 
exist, and whether such extension is expedient, must be consider- 
ed by a board of three persons, none of whom may have any 
connection with the textile industry. It is only when the board 
unanimously recommends extension that the extension may 
be granted, and even then the opinion of the board is not 
binding on the authorities. French legislation does not go 
so far. It is true that the Minister of Labour must consult 
the National Economic Council (or its competent section) 
with regard to every application for extension, but he is not 
obliged to follow the advice given. In practice the views of 
that firmly established and influential body, especially when 
unanimous, carry great weight. In the Netherlands it is 
prescribed that the Superior National Labour Council must be 
consulted, but here again there is no legal necessity to follow the 
view it expresses ; in Brazil a conciliation committee must be 
consulted. The proposed legislation in Belgium and Switzerland 
(Federal) recommends the consultation of independent experts. 

In other countries also the authorities are not entirely 
free in dealing with applications for extension or in the sub- 
sequent proceedings leading up to. a decision. In _ prac- 
tically every country an enquiry must be carried out. This 
applies in France and the Netherlands, where an enquiry is 
made in addition to the consultation of the bodies mentioned 
above. In practice the enquiry takes place in France before 
the National Economic Council is consulted, and the results 
of the enquiry are submitted to that authority as a basis for 
its discussions. The application for extension (or in Australia 
the intention of the competent court) is published, usually 
in an official journal and also in the press. Special mention 
should be made of the practice followed in France, where, 
in addition to the statutory requirements, the prefects, the 
divisional labour inspectors, the chambers of commerce, and 
the chambers of handicrafts, of the district in question are 
called upon to share in the investigations; this procedure 
secures a considerable degree of publicity and thoroughness, 
Any objections must be lodged within a specified period. Some- 
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times they may be submitted orally and discussed either with 
the body responsible for taking the decision or with some 
other body to which it delegates its powers. These negotia- 
tions are quite informal, except in the case of negotiations before 
the courts in Australia and New Zealand, for which certain 
rules of procedure are laid down. 

The authorities are free to take a decision at their discretion. 
It would be impossible here to enumerate all the political, 
economic, social and psychological factors which may or should 
influence the attitude of the authorities concerned. If the 
proper authority decides on extension, an Order is issued to 
that effect. This Order is published, together with the text 
of the collective agreement (or the parts which are extended), 
and, as this is really a legislative act, publication generally 
takes place in the official journals in which other legislation 
is published. It is desirable to specify clearly the exact scope 
of the extension as regards industries, persons, time, and place. 
It is also useful to have the decision posted up in a prominent 
place in factories, offices, and workplaces, and express provision 
is made for this in certain laws. 


Scope of the Extension 


The extension of an agreement does not mean the arbitrary 
fixing of working conditions by the State. The initiative 
comes from the industrial organisations, and the procedure 
is intended to help them. The purpose is to secure general 
enforcement of the working conditions agreed to by those 
organisations. These working conditions are to be standard- 
ised, but only in so far as the organisations have proved unable 
to effect standardisation in spite of the agreement reached 
between them. 

It follows from this that the collective agreement should 
not be extended to any branches of industry other than those 
for which it was concluded. When certain branches of industry 
are technically very similar, difficulties may arise in this connec- 
tion if the collective agreement is not clearly worded, and if 
there is no exact definition of the parties. Examples of this 
have occurred in France. A collective agreement was concluded 
for the glove-making industry, and the question arose whether 
it applied only to factories for leather gloves or also to the 
manufacture of cloth gloves. In such cases the authority res- 
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ponsible for extension must determine exactly what was the 
intention, and must ensure that the branch of industry is clearly 
defined in the collective agreement itself or in the Order providing 
for its extension. 

The extension will as a rule have to apply to all undertakings, 
large or small, in the branch of industry concerned. Conditions 
naturally differ from country to country, but in view of the pur- 
pose of extension there should be no discrimination according 
to the size of the undertaking. In Czecho-Slovakia, for example, 
it was precisely the unfair competition of small undertakings 
not bound by the agreements that led to the legislation for 
extension. In France the extension of collective agreements 
was opposed on the ground that it placed an undue burden 
on small undertakings. That cannot be accepted as a general 
principle. It is not the extension of collective agreements 
that places a burden on a small undertaking, but rather the 
fact of not being a party to an agreement. Small under- 
takings should seek refuge not outside but inside collective 
agreements, and secure special treatment for their special 
conditions within the collective regulations. In that case they 
would have nothing to fear from extension, but would profit by 
it. If in any individual case the extension of a collective agree- 
ment is intolerable or undesirable for small undertakings, 
the responsible authorities must refuse extension or make it 
dependent on the necessary amendment of the agreement. If 
the legislation in any country does not recognise handicrafts 
as a special branch, extension must apply equally to under- 
takings in the crafts which employ wage-paid workers. The 
conclusion of special collective agreements for handicrafts is 
possible, however, and perhaps desirable. 

There can be no doubt that the complete extension of agree- 
ments to every undertaking may in some cases involve difficul- 
ties and hardships. It is possible that the collective agreement 
may impose an intolerable burden on an undertaking, and yet 
the maintenance of that undertaking may be desirable for 
certain reasons. It is therefore well to include in the legislation 
some clause similar to that contained in the New Zealand Act 
of 1936, whereby the court may grant total or partial exemption 
to an employer who makes application within one month of the 
issue of the award. 

Nor should a collective agreement be extended beyond the 
original categories of persons covered. The extension applies 
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to persons and to undertakings, but it should cover only those 
who, although not parties to the agreement, could have been 
parties to it. This may raise the question of home workers. It 
is generally obvious that they require protection, and that they 
are difficult to organise. The question is whether the place in 
which work is carried out should be a determining factor. 
Home work is undoubtedly quite often an instrument of unfair 
competition. On the other hand, the nature of home work 
frequently precludes the possibility of standardisation, which 
may easily be secured in an ordinary factory. This is parti- 
cularly true in the case of hours of work. In Czecho-Slovakia, 
home work was expressly excluded from the extension and also 
from the calculation of the majority to which reference was made 
above. South Africa includes home work. It is always desirable 
to specify clearly in the legislation whether home work is 
included or excluded. If there is no clear provision on this 
point, administrative difficulties often arise. It is of course open 
to the authorities to make extension dependent on the collective 
agreement’s covering home work and to include or exclude 
special regulations on that subject, so that here again extension 
may be an instrument of social policy. Young persons and 
women should probably always be granted the advantages 
conferred by the extension of agreements. 

In view of its purpose, the extension of a collective agree- 
ment must also be restricted as regards territorial scope: it 
should apply to the area covered by the original agreement. 
In principle this view is taken in the legislation of every coun- 
try. If the original agreement applies to the whole country, 
no difficulties will arise. The same is true if various collective 
agreements apply to the same industry in different parts of the 
country : each can be extended to the area concerned. Diffi- 
culties may arise, however, when a collective agreement exists 
for a given trade in one part of the country and not in others. 
In that case standardisation within the territorial scope of the 
agreement may turn out to be useless, because there is nothing 
to regulate corresponding working conditions in other parts of the 
country, and pressure will be exerted on the collective agreement 
from the outside. For this reason, in Czecho-Slovakia provision 
was made for the territorial extension of a collective agreement in 
the textile industry which had already been made binding on all 
undertakings in the area for which it was originally concluded. 
As a rule, the number of workers covered by an agreement 
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must not be less than the number of those not covered, as 
otherwise the fact of making an agreement generally binding 
would mean imposing the will of the minority on the majority, 
or the arbitrary fixing of wages by the authorities; this was 
already referred to with regard to the ratio of the two groups 
within the area covered by the original agreement ; the same 
rule must hold good if those who are not parties to the agree- 
ment work outside its territorial scope. Consequently, under 
the Czecho-Slovak legislation, extension was not possible if 
the number of textile workers in the area to which the collective 
agreement was to be extended was larger than the number in 
the area covered by the agreement. Territorial extension did 
not follow automatically from the extension of the agreement 
within the original area, but necessitated a special procedure 
exactly similar to the ordinary procedure for extension. New 
Zealand also makes provision for the territorial extension of 
awards and of agreements that have been transformed into 
awards ; the legislation does not prescribe any exact numerical 
ratio between those covered and those not covered by the 
original agreement, but the court of arbitration presumably 
requires some such ratio. ! Greece also has refrained from fixing 
any statutory figure as a guarantee; the law provides that a 
joint committee of five members, under the chairmanship of a 
judge, must approve the proposed extension, both in the area 
originally covered by the agreement and in other areas. 

Frequently the territorial scope of the original collective 
agreement is uncertain because the contracting organisations 
did not clearly define the area covered, or possibly referred to 
it by a vague place-name. In such cases the authorities must 
urge that the territorial scope be clearly defined before extend- 
ing the agreement, so as to avoid subsequent disputes. 

The time limits set to the application of the original agree- 
ment will also apply to the extension. That implies that, like 
the original agreement, the declaration making the agreement 
generally binding may have retroactive effect. It does not mean 
that it must act retroactively, still less that it should reach 
back to the date at which the original collective agreement 
became effective. There may, however, be a certain necessity 
for making the extension retroactive. The procedure for ex- 





1 For fuller details, see E. J. Ricnxs : “ The Restoration of Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion in New Zealand ’’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 
1936, p. 762. 
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tension will take up a certain time, particularly if independent 
bodies have to be consulted. In the meantime the employers 
who are not covered by the agreement are placed in a more 
favourable situation than the others, and this may nullify the 
whole effect of extension if the collective agreement is for a 
short period only. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
if the collective agreement is made retroactively binding on out- 
siders it may impose on them financial burdens which they had 
no reason to anticipate, at least with any certainty. Consequent- 
ly, where it is permissible to make the declaration retroactive, as 
in France and Quebec,a time limit should be set. The National 
Economic Council in France recommended that the limit should 
be the date on which the application for extension was made. The 
date at which the application was made public by the authorities 
would perhaps be more suitable, for it is only from that date 
that outsiders have the possibility of anticipating the extension 
of the agreement. Whenever the extension of an agreement 
has retroactive effect delicate points of detail arise, just as 
when a collective agreement itself can be made retroactive. 
One of those questions is whether arrears of wages must be paid 
in a lump sum or whether they may be spread over a period of 
varying length. Another is whether workers who were dismissed 
in the interval have a claim to a proportionate wage payment. 
An Order making an agreement generally binding with retro- 
active effect should not fail to deal with those points of detail. 

The extension of an agreement is also limited as to the 
future by the date at which the collective agreement is due to 
expire. All the laws on the subject agree on this point, with the 
single exception of Quebec. No distinction is made according 
to whether the collective agreement ends because the period 
for which it was concluded has expired or whether, having been 
concluded for an indefinite period, it is not renewed or notice 
is given of termination. The legislation of Czecho-Slovakia 
expressly stated that the territorial extension of a collective 
agreement also ceased as soon as the agreement expired. But it 
is not necessary for the future extension of an agreement to 
cover the whole period of validity of the agreement itself. Some 
countries prescribe a maximum duration for the extension of 
agreements ; the figure varies from 12 months (Ontario and 
Alberta) to two years (Netherlands and Mexico). In New Zealand 
the maximum validity of an award is three years. Moreover, 
in Luxemburg, the Netherlands, and France, the responsible 
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authority may at any time terminate the extension, and in the 
Netherlands no special conditions are prescribed in the legisla- 
tion for this purpose. In France such action may be taken 
when the basic collective agreement no longer meets the needs 
of the branch of industry or trade in question in the district 
concerned. In France and in the Netherlands the authorities 
cannot arbitrarily terminate the extension of an agreement ; 
they must follow the same procedure of a public enquiry and 
the consultation of certain advisory bodies as in the case of the 
original extension. The Netherlands legislation carefully spe- 
cifies that the termination of extension cannot be applied retro- 
actively. 
Enforcement 

The collective agreement determines the contents of the 
individual contract of employment. If the collective agreement 
is extended, it does so also for the contracts of employment 
of outsiders, and therefore organised and unorganised workers 
are placed on the same footing. 

As a rule the conditions prescribed in collective agreements 
are minimum conditions, and it is always possible to depart 
from the agreement in order to grant the worker more favourable 
conditions. After the agreement has been extended and made 
generally binding, departures from it are possible also for the 
benefit of outside workers. In so far as more favourable treat- 
ment for individual workers may endanger the standardisation 
aimed at, the fault lies with the collective agreement and not 
with the fact of its extension. If the collective agreement is 
intended to prescribe maximum conditions for the workers, 
that must be brought out clearly in the text, and in such cir- 
cumstances the maximum conditions will apply equally to those 
to whom the agreement is extended. 

If the individual contract of employment prescribes working 
conditions which are not in accordance with the collective agree- 
ment, those provisions are considered void in most of the coun- 
tries under consideration here ; the corresponding provisions of 
the collective agreement replace those which are deemed to be 
void. The worker is therefore entitled to demand the applica- 
tion of the working conditions laid down in the collective agree- 
ment, and in particular the prescribed wage rate; in most 
countries he can maintain his claim before a civil court or 
before a special labour tribunal. When the agreement has been 
made generally binding this right applies to unorganised as 

2 
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well as to organised workers. The question arises whether the 
worker will in all circumstances enforce his claim. The employer 
may in certain cases try to satisfy him with a lower wage when 
pay-day comes ; if the worker refuses he may lose his employ- 
ment. There will be no change in the collective agreement or 
in the individual contract of employment, but in fact a contract 
of renunciation will have been concluded which destroys the 
effect of the collective agreement. 

Renunciation is considered null and void in the Union of 
South Africa. The very noteworthy legal decisions given by the 
German courts when collective agreements existed in that 
country produced more or less the same result. Renunciation 
must equally be held to be void in the case of unorganised 
workers when the collective agreement is extended. But it is 
questionable whether legal action can always be taken to enforce 
this. Is the worker able in practice to secure payment of the 
additional wages due to him? What occurs in countries in 
which renunciation is permitted ? Organised workers can apply 
to their organisation if their rights under the collective agree- 
ment are not granted, and the organisation will often put the 
matter right. In Queensland, indeed, the trade union officials 
can directly claim payment of arrears of wages. 

Unorganised workers have not this possibility, and therefore 
it is not sufficient merely to extend the collective agreement 
to them. Some additional guarantee for the enforcement of 
their claims must be given. Unorganised workers must rely 
on the protection of the State, to which they owe the benefits 
of extension. 

The State will help the worker in the first instance by per- 
mitting him to make good his claim. The rules in force in Quebec 
are of special interest in this connection. If a worker does not 
take steps to enforce his claim within one month of the date on 
which it became due or if he does not do so with sufficient 
diligence, the joint committee which is responsible for super- 
vising the enforcement of any agreement that is declared gener- 
ally binding will bring an action for the payment of the claim, 
even although that right has not been assigned to it by the 
worker, and even if the worker has expressly or tacitly renounced 
the right to sue. In other cases the State may impose penalties 
on employers who contravene the provisions of the collective 
agreement, and in particular fail to pay the prescribed rates 
of wages. This is true of all countries in which the extension 
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of collective agreements is permitted, with the exception of 
the Netherlands, Luxemburg, Greece, Ecuador, and Mexico. 
The penalty usually takes the form of a fine but sometimes that 
of imprisonment. The legislation of the Union of South Africa 
is particularly strict, for an employer who is twice convicted 
of the payment of wages lower than those fixed by a collective 
agreement which is binding on him may be prohibited from 
continuing to employ labour. Assistance in making a claim is 
granted in Quebec and penalties are imposed in South Africa 
not only in cases affecting outsiders but in all cases affecting 
workers covered by the agreement; these measures, however, 
must certainly be of much greater importance for securing 
observance of the collective agreement in respect of those who 
are not organised. 

There may be cases in which the individual worker is not 
interested in enforcing his claim. Mention has already been 
made of circumstances in which, on the contrary, the individual 
worker might prefer to accept less favourable conditions than 
those of the collective agreement. In such cases there may be 
collusion between the employer and the worker. If that happens 
the existence of claims under civil law and the guarantees for 
their enforcement lose their meaning, and even the threat of 
penalties for the employer alone may not be of much use. For 
that reason the legislation of Ontario, Alberta, and Saskat- 
chewan, tries to guarantee the application of collective agree- 
ments by inflicting fines or imprisonment on workers who 
accept the promise of a lower rate of wages or work longer 
hours than those prescribed in the schedule. Similar measures 
are taken in Queensland. The Province of Saskatchewan goes 
even further: in the event of collusion between the employer 
and the worker an Order may be made for the payment of the 
wages in arrears, but these arrears are due to the State. A 
similar course is followed in South Africa. The result, which 
may at first sight seem strange, is that the worker is also 
penalised for accepting less than he is entitled to demand. But 
that is merely logical. The point is to secure the maintenance 
of the collective agreement. That can be done only if the agree- 
ment is strictly observed by all, particularly if it was found 
necessary to have a declaration making the agreement generally 
binding. The individual worker may be acting to his own disad- 
vantage but he may at the same time be gaining a certain 
advantage ; those who are really suffering from his action are 
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the workers of his trade or occupation as a whole. In the cases 
here considerd the penalty affects organised workers as well as 
outsiders. It will be of special importance, however, for secur- 
ing observance of the collective agreement by outsiders, for 
the organised workers are subject to the discipline of their 
organisation, which in general is a more powerful guarantee 
for the collective agreement than any statutory penalty. 

What has been said might seem to suggest that penalties 
imposed on employers who employ workers under conditions 
less favourable than those of the agreement, and penalties on 
workers guilty of collusion, are all intended solely for the 
benefit of the workers. In reality the employers as a whole are 
equally concerned in the enforcement of the agreement by 
means of penalties. The workers have a claim against the 
employers under civil law for the observance of the conditions 
of the agreement. The most that an employer can do in some 
countries in the case of undercutting by means of lower wages 
is to bring a civil claim against other employers for damages on 
account of unfair competition, and it would probably be very 
difficult to substantiate and see through such a claim in any 
individual case. 

The best means of securing the enforcement of collective 
agreements which are thus extended is probably a well-organised 
labour inspectorate. It is, however, understandable that there 
should be a certain hesitation about entrusting the factory 
inspectors with supervision over collective agreements, for the 
collective agreement affects in the first instance the contracting 
organisations, and it is hardly possible to ask the factory in- 
spectors to make a distinction between various undertakings 
and persons in the same branch of industry and in the same 
district according to whether they are covered by a collective 
agreement or not. The position is different when the agree- 
ment has been made generally binding. It then becomes the 
law for the industry within its territorial scope and there is 
no longer any need for discrimination. In the Australian 
States and in New Zealand the inspectorate is responsible 
for supervising the enforcement of extended collective agree- 
ments or awards as well as of original agreements. In France 
the labour inspectors were recently made responsible for securing 
the enforcement of collective agreements and awards that 
have been declared generally binding, at least as regards the 
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provisions concerning wages.' A wide field of activity is 
being opened here for the labour inspectorates. A question 
of secondary importance is whether supervision over the en- 
forcement of an extended agreement should be entrusted to the 
general inspectorate or to special inspectors. The answer 
varies from one country to another. Whether the inspectorate 
be a general or a special one, some form of supervision will 
always be desirable; it should always be carried out in the 
closest co-operation with the organisations of employers and 
workers. 

These measures provide a guarantee for the enforcement 
of the collective agreement which has been declared generally 
binding, or, more exactly, the enforcement of the labour condi- 
tions of that agreement. It may be asked what happens if 
a labour dispute occurs while the collective agreement is 
in force and is extended. The employers’ organisation will 
request the workers’ organisation to order the workers who are on 
strike to resume work; in some countries failure to comply 
with that request is taken to be an infringement of the collec- 
tive agreement, for which a civil action may be brought ; the 
same applies, mutatis mutandis, in the case of a lock-out. But 
an organisation can be requested to exercise pressure of this 
kind only on its members and not on outsiders. What, then, 
will happen if the outsiders strike or declare a lock-out ? The 
extended collective agreement certainly regulates the working 
conditions of outsiders, that is to say the relationships between 
the individual employer and worker, but it does not create 
any corporative relationships between those outsiders and the 
organisation which concluded the agreement that has now 
been extended to them. Thus the outsiders are subject to 
the agreement concluded by the organisations but not to the 
discipline of those organisations. In other words, the effect 
of extension is to standardise working conditions, but nothing 
more than that. The agreement concerning working condi- 
tions is extended only as such and not as an agreement for 
maintaining industrial peace, although, as we have seen, pro- 
visions to this end may have to be inserted in the agreement 
as a prerequisite for extension. The de-facto situation differs 





1 Legislative Decree of 2 May 1938, Section 18, amending Section 107 of Book I 
of the Labour Code ; cf. also the instructive Ministerial Circular of 9 June 1938, 
in Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, July-Sept. 1938, p. 291*. 
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only in countries where action on their members is not a pri- 
vilege of the organisations but where, as in Australia and New 
Zealand, legislation prohibits strikes and lock-outs during the 
period covered by a collective agreement or award or, indeed, 
as a general measure, or permits them only under certain 
specified conditions. In that case penalties may be imposed 
which apply equally to unorganised and to organised persons. 


OBJECTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


It may be objected that, while the standardisation of labour 
conditions may be desirable, and the method of doing so by 
extending collective agreements is acceptable, the consequences 
are not necessarily equally desirable. It may be suggested that 
standardisation will not be restricted to working conditions. 
Why should it not lead to the extension of collective agreements 
between various employers concerning conditions of manufac- 
ture, accounting methods, prices, etc. ? 

There is justification for this objection. Experience shows 
that there is a close connection between the generalisation of 
labour conditions and the generalisation of other conditions 
governing production, business, and sales. It will suffice to 
refer to the American Codes and those of the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. It is not simply by chance, also, 
that the schedules of the Canadian provinces quite often deal 
not only with minimum wages but also with minimum prices 
to be charged by the employer, although there is no obvious 
basis for this in the legislation. In the Netherlands the Act 
of 25 May 1937, mentioned above, was preceded on 24 May 1935 
by an Act providing for agreements between employers to be 
declared generally binding. In Czecho-Slovakia the Order 
of 24 April 1935 relating to the textile industry was followed 
by an Order of 9 July 1936 concerning the organisation of the 
industry and various other measures, including the possibility 
of making generally binding a whole network of industrial 
agreements between employers. ? Similarly, in Great Britain 





1 Quite recently the Superior Court of Montreal held the clauses relating to 
prices to be invalid as going beyond the powers conferred by the Quebec Act. An 
appeal against this judgment is pending. Cf. the Canadian Labour Gazette, March 
1939, pp. 360-361. 

2 Strictly speaking, the employers’ organisation or amalgamation itself was 
declared to be generally binding, although it is scarcely possible to describe it as 
a compulsory cartel. 
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the Act of 1934 concerning wage agreements in the cotton- 
weaving industry is now being followed by a Cotton Industry 
(Reorganisation) Bill whereby statutory -ffect can be given 
to price-fixing schemes. In France the extension of industrial 
collective agreements has been permitted in two branches 
of industry since 1936: in sea fishing by a Decree of 24 May 
1938, and in insurance by a Legislative Decree of 14 June 1938. 
This case differs from the ones mentioned above in that no 
direct connection can be detected between these measures 
and the extension of collective labour agreements, but the 
parallel course of evolution is nevertheless striking, and the 
two movements have undoubtedly influenced each other. 
The Swiss draft legislation of 1937 proposed to go beyond 
the general extension of collective agreements concerning 
working conditions and to permit the extension of agreements 
drawn up for the purpose of preventing unfair competition, 
which might mean the extension of cartel agreements of various 
kinds. The Belgian draft legislation of 1938-1939 also permits 
to an extraordinary extent the extension of general agreements 
between industrialists concerning production, distribution, 
exports, or imports, in addition to, and indeed before, the 
extension of collective agreements concerning labour conditions. 
The effort to secure standardisation in the conditions of pro- 
duction in general is certainly a sequel to or a concomitant 
of the standardisation of labour conditions in particular, or 
at least it may and frequently will be. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to consider 
whether such a consequence is desirable or not. This question 
is but one particular aspect of the central theme of political 
economy in our time: should the economic system be free 
or controlled ? Anyone who considers this consequence un- 
desirable, however, should bear in mind that it is really the 
collective agreement itself and not its extension which standard- 
ises working conditions. 

This is perfectly clear in a highly organised industry in 
which the collective agreement is in any case generally binding 
in fact, and does not require any special procedure for its 
extension ; everyone must agree that any undesirable effects 
of the standardisation of working conditions secured by the 
organisations in this way without State intervention must be 
attributed to the collective agreemeut and to it alone. But 
even at other stages of organisation, in which it proves necessary 
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to extend the collective agreement by declaration, it is funda- 
mentally the agreement itself which standardises working 
conditions. Every collective agreement is the expression of 
a desire for standardisation and it is only when a certain degree 
of standardisation has been reached that the collective agree- 
ment can exist. The State recognises this claim by giving 
agreements a certain legal status, or by encouraging them 
indirectly, as is the case in Great Britain. If the State 
extends a collective agreement it is not creating standardisation 
but at most promoting it. The collective agreement abhors a 
vacuum ; the urge towards extension is inherent in it, and 
therefore anyone who opposes the standardisation of working 
conditions should oppose collective agreements as such. 

But, quite apart from the question whether standardisation 
is brought about by the extension of the agreement or by the 
collective agreement itself, the question remains whether this 
consequence is really so surprising. Hours of work, holidays, 
notice of dismissal, supplementary pay for overtime, etc., 
are all matters that can be regulated by legislation just as well 
as by collective agreement ; very often the enactments are merely 
the expression of the general recognition given to principles 
and practices developed by means of collective agreements. 
When, for example, the question of holidays is determined by 
legislation, nobody seems surprised at the standardisation 
that is involved. Why, therefore, should there be any surprise 
when the question is regulated by collective agreement and 
the full effect of standardisation is obtained by the extension 
of that agreement ? In both cases the result is the same, 
although achieved by different technical methods. Accident 
prevention, industrial hygiene, social insurance, etc., are pro- 
bably always regulated by legislation if they are regulated at 
all. In so far as that is the case, these working conditions 
are standardised; they are, indeed, made uniform far beyond 
the scope of any single branch of industry. It is not suggested 
that to make collective agreements generally binding is a good 
thing simply because there is a trend towards the standar- 
disation of working conditions. But, on the other hand, 
what is the history of labour law, in the national and in the 
international fields, if not a history of the gradual standar- 
disation of working conditions ? 

In so far as the standardisation of labour conditions brings 
in its train the standardisation of conditions of production in 
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the wider sense, the special method of standardisation which 
has been discussed here—the extension of collective agreements 
—would seem to deserve special attention. The extended 
agreement possesses certain of the qualities of a contract: 
it is elastic and simple ; it allows for the rapid establishment 
and amendment of conditions; it reflects a concurrence of 
opinion between two parties. On the other hand, it possesses 
certain qualities of legislation : it has general imperative force, 
and yet it avoids the lengthy and complex procedure required 
to bring legislation into being. It has a negative value as 
showing that when the normal course of legislation is impos- 
sible but the establishment of generally binding conditions is 
desirable it is not necessary to have recourse to the authori- 
tarian regulation of conditions of employment. It has a positive 
value in that it shows the possibility of legislation established 
by those directly concerned without the necessity for the 
founding of corporative bodies which are merely the State 
in disguise. At the same time, the participation of the State 
in the procedure prevents extension from being misused at 
the expense of the consumers. If there should be any fears 
of this, the advisory body to which the matter is referred will 
oppose extension, and the Government will decline to proceed. 
In the Netherlands the Government may even declare provisions 
of the collective agreement to be not binding—a sort of negative 
aspect of the right to make an agreement generally binding. 
Room can therefore always be left for the free play of com- 
petitive forces. If should moreover be noted that this form of 
legislation based on an accord between those concerned is much 
more widespread than is generally imagined. A wise adminis- 
tration takes as little advantage as possible of its powers to 
issue imperative orders ; it tries to win over the parties concerned 
by discussion ; it does not command, but merely gives the seal 
of its official approval. To take only one example, in the field 
of labour, the British Factory Act of 1901 made provision for 
regulations to be issued by the Secretary of State. In practice 
these codes of regulations are nearly always based on agree- 
ments reached as a result of conferences between employers, 
workpeople, and inspectors. In this way the industry draws up 
its own laws—a practice of which no account is taken in the 
new Factory Act of 1937, but which is none the less 
important. The same practice is followed in France, to such 
an extent that in 1934 Mr. Picquenard could write : “ Recourse 
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to agreements between employers’ and workers’ organisations 
for the application of protective labour legislation is tending 
to become the general rule.” ? 

It will thus be seen that the extension of collective agree- 
ments possesses an importance which goes far beyond the 
mere regulation of working conditions. It constitutes the 
first chapter of a new legislative technique, that of legislation 
by accord. It shows that legislation can remain democratic 
even if, in order to secure rapid settlement and elasticity, it 
is drawn up without recourse to parliamentary procedure. 
It proves that there is still room for democracy, even if the 
room allowed for the economic freedom of movement of the 
individual has to be restricted, and that democracy itself can 
and should stand guard over this restrictive movement. 





1 Cf. Pierre Laroque : Les conventions collectives de travail, report submitted 
to the National Economic Council, 1934, p. 119. 





Seasonal Emigration from Poland 
to Germany and Latvia 


by 


Ludwik Lanpau 


The national units into which the human race is divided are 
differentiated by many serious inequalities in such matters as 
antiquity, territory, wealth, and population, and also in the 
relations existing between these factors—for example, between 
density of population and natural or acquired resources. These 
inequalities tend to set up currents between one country and 
another, and migration is simply one of these currents, along with 
movements of capital and the exchange of goods and services. 
In the systematic organisation of these movements, especially 
as regards the protective regulation of migrant labour, the experience 
of Poland is particularly rich. This article by Mr. Ludwik 
Landau, of the Warsaw Institute of Social Economics, is devoted 
to one of the most striking aspects of that experience—the seasonal 
emigration of agricultural workers to Germany and Latvia. 


THE Economic SYSTEM AND EMIGRATION 


The two main factors in production, capital and plant on 
the one hand and the human factor on the other, come together 
in two ways: (1) capital migrates from rich and well-equipped 
countries to those in which industrialisation is only just be- 
ginning and where labour is consequently cheap; (2) human 
beings migrate from the latter type of country to the former. 

The two tendencies are usually complementary and rein- 
force one another. The inhabitants of comparatively unde- 
veloped countries must come into contact with modern *~ dustrial 
equipment and improve their status somewhat before they can 
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realise how unsatisfactory that status is and try to better 
themselves by emigrating to well-equipped countries where 
wages are higher. Poland is one of those countries which are 
becoming industrialised and are at the same time steadily sending 
out emigrants in large numbers. 

The main features of the Polish economic system are such as 
are usually to be found in a country whose industry is deve- 
loping. Several branches of industry are already supplied with 
modern equipment, but side by side with them there are pre- 
capitalistic forms of production such as handicrafts which 
provide nearly as much employment as the industries do. Pri- 
mitive methods, however, are chiefly to be found in agriculture. 
In Poland as in other agricultural countries in Europe the 
output per head of the rural population amounts to one-third 
of the corresponding output in the industrial countries of Europe 
and one-sixth of that in the United States.1 This is due primarily 
to the fact that the countryside is thickly populated, the inha- 
bitants being employed in minute undertakings whose output 
is very low. On these peasant farms, methods and tools are 
primitive, machinery is lacking, artificial manure is seldom used, 
and the time of the farmer’s family, whose number exceeds 
the requirements of the farm, is wasted. Clearly, there is a close 
connection between such conditions and the fact that the country 
is only partly industrialised. The normal consequence of indus- 
trial development is to set free a substantial proportion of the 
agricultural population, whose place is taken by machinery, 
with the result that output rises. In industrialised countries, 
agriculture does not provide employment for more than a third 
or a quarter of the total population. The same trend is notice- 
able in countries that are becoming industrialised, but it is 
only incipient. According to the last census, that of 1931, 61 
per cent. of the Polish population was engaged in agriculture. 
But a movement to the towns is taking place. Between 1921 
and 1931 the town population of Poland (excluding the eastern 
provinces) rose by 1,600,000, of whom it is estimated that 
1,100,000 came from the countryside.? The population employed 
on small farms, where earnings and the standard of living are 
low, is easily attracted to the towns, supplies the market with 





1 L. LANDAU : Gospodarka Swiatowa (World Economics), p. 85. Warsaw, 
Instytut Gospodarstwa Spolecznego, 1939. 

2 Cf. Mlodziez sigga po prace (Young People in Search of Work), p. 76. 
Warsaw, Instytut Spraw Spclecznych, 1939. 
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cheap labour, and thereby helps to depress wages throughout 
the country. Thus capital is attracted from the industrialised 
countries because of the high return on investment, but not at 
so fast a rate that all surplus agricultural labour is absorbed 
by industrial development. Consequently, the peasant popu- 
lation of Poland has been emigrating since the seventies of the 
last century. 


PERMANENT EMIGRATION 


Up to the war of 1914 the flow of emigrants was chiefly 
directed towards oversea countries: the United States, Brazil, 
and, to a lesser extent, Canada and other American countries. 
Continental emigration consisted mainly in movements to other 
parts of the States between which Polish territory was at the 
time divided. In particular, migration from the parts of Poland 
then occupied by Germany was directed towards the industrial 
provinces in the western part of the latter country, that is the 
Rhineland and Westphalia. During the twenty years which 
preceded the war the average number of persons emigrating 
from Poland exceeded 130,000 yearly. 

After the war there was a marked decrease in transoceanic 
emigration, especially to the United States owing to the res- 
trictions placed on emigration into that country. It is true that 
this outlet was partly replaced by another in France, where 
Polish workers coming from the western parts of Germany 
were joined by fellow countrymen coming from Poland itself. 
France, however, attracted a much larger proportion of urban 
workers, and accordingly rural emigration from Poland fell 
off considerably after the war. The countryside suffered much 
in consequence, particularly because an emigration movement 
of a different kind, but due to similar reasons—seasonal emi- 
gration—was also substantially reduced. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SEASONAL EMIGRATION TO GERMANY 


Seasonal emigration, consisting of movements that take 
place only at certain periods of the year, and especially at 
harvest time, involves social and economic consequences which 
are essentially different from those attending permanent emi- 
gration. In the case of the latter, only a rather small fraction 
of the emigrants returns to the country of emigration, and it 
is therefore not so necessary as it would otherwise be to develop 
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industrial equipment with a view to providing productive 
employment for the increasing population. Seasonal emigra- 
tion acts in the same way only when it occurs for the first time. 
Moreover, its effects are uncertain and last only as long as 
their cause persists. If, for instance, 100,000 workers go abroad 
to do agricultural work in any given year and continue to do so 
year in and year out in the same number, the result will be the 
same as if 100,000 persons had emigrated once and for all, 
no further emigration taking place thereafter. On the other 
hand, if at any time the seasonal emigration ceased or dimi- 
nished, the effect would be the same as that produced by the 
repatriation of a corresponding number of permanent emigrants. 
Consequently seasonal emigration which is renewed every year, 
the volume remaining the same, reduces the corresponding 
demand for industrial equipment only once; it projects, as 
it were, the national productive equipment beyond the frontier 
without definitely depriving the country of the men who enjoy 
the benefits of that equipment. Thus the country maintains its 
increased population. Even if the volume of seasonal emigration 
remains constant, it does not follow that the same persons 
emigrate every year. Further, seasonal emigrants bring a con- 
siderable part of their earnings home, while the permanent 
emigrants only make small remittances, not to mention the fact 
that when they leave they take fairly substantial capital 
amounts with them. 

Before the war, German agriculture provided the Polish 
rural population with additional opportunities for employment 
on these lines. The seasonal workers who went to Germany 
came from various parts of Poland, most of them from Galicia, 
which belonged to Austria, and the former Kingdom of Poland, 
which belonged to Russia. 

The province which supplied the fewest emigrants was 
Posen, which belonged to Germany and where economic condi- 
tions were better. During the last few years before the war, the 
volume of seasonal emigration amounted to more than 600,000 
persons. At that time, Galicia and the Kingdom of Poland 
together had a population of about 20 million, including 7 mil- 
lion rural inhabitants of working age ; thus, about 10 per cent. 
of the rural population went to work in Germany. The situation 
was of course not the same throughout all these areas ; some of 
them supplied only a very small- number of emigrants, while 
in others, more especially in what are now the Provinces of 
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Lodz and Cracow, seasonal emigration was common to the 
whole population. 

During the years which followed the war, Poland made 
little use of these earlier outlets. It was not until 1926, after 
the conclusion of the Polish-German migration agreement, that 
migration movements were resumed on a large scale. From 1926 
to 1931, seasonal migration was again regular, without however 
rising to the pre-war level. At its largest, in 1928 and 1929, the 
volume was slightly less than 90,000. The economic depression 
put an end to these movements: in 1931 only about 30,000 
persons went to work abroad; in the following year seasonal 
emigration ceased completely and was not resumed until 1987.° 

Meanwhile, as a result of changes in the German employ- 
ment market which were due to the Government’s schemes for 
absorbing the unemployed and subsequently to the increasing 
activity of the various armament industries, the available 
supply of labour in that country was nearly exhausted ; this 
did not fail to have an influence on migration. 

In 1987 an agreement was concluded to promote further 
seasonal immigration from Poland ; under that agreement the 
workers were allowed to take their savings home. During the 
first year only a small quota was admitted, not exceeding 10,000, 
and owing to delay in the negotiations the migrants left only 
in July, so that they hardly spent more than five months (July 
to December) in Germany. In the following year the quota was 
increased to 60,000, most of whom left in March or April for 
eight months. There can be no doubt that there would have 
been a further increase in migration had the recovery not been 
arrested in 1939 owing to the general situation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SEASONAL MIGRATION TO LATVIA 


During the period when migration movements to Germany 
were stagnant, there was a correspondingly rapid increase in 
seasonal migration to Latvia. The reasons for this movement 
were quite different from those making for emigration to Ger- 
many. 

The latter was due to industrialisation in the immigration 
country, and to the existence there of productive equipment 
on a large enough scale to absorb the population which left the 
countryside for the towns. Seasonal immigration from Poland 
partly compensated for the movement to the towns. On the 
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other hand Latvia is a country which has not as yet become 
industrialised to any great extent, although it has recently 
made considerable progress in that direction. Its demand for 
labour is due to agrarian reform, the breaking up of large estates 
having led to more intensive farming. 

The first migration movements towards Latvia began in 
1928 1, but the volume of migration only became substantial 
in 1933 and 1934. In 1934, 12,000 persons went to work in 
Latvia ; in 1987, which was the record year so far, 23,000 persons 
emigrated ; in 1938 the volume decreased to 17,000. In that 
year the migration movements were legally regulated in an 
sagreement concluded between the two countries. This instru- 
ment took the place of previous agreements which had been 
concluded merely between the competent Polish organisations 
and the Latvian agricultural organisations, more especially 
the Latvian Chamber of Agriculture. 


NATURE OF THE SEASONAL EMIGRATION 


Thus in recent years there have been seasonal movements 
from Poland in two directions, towards Germany and towards 
Latvia, though the aggregate volume of the two has not risen 
to the level of the emigration that took place before the depres- 
sion, much less to that of the pre-war emigration to Germany. 
Analysis of these two movements throws a curious light on the 
inherent features of seasonal emigration. The Institute of 
Social Economics has made such an analysis on the strength 
of an enquiry carried out in 1937.” 

At present, the outstanding feature of seasonal emigration, 
whatever the destination, is a marked degree of State inter- 
ference. The Governments concerned do not merely lay down 
the legal rules that govern the migration movements, but also 
fix the emigration or immigration quota, the conditions of work, 
and above all the rates of pay. The public authorities take an 
active part in recruitment ; in many cases the migrant has no 
say in the choice of his employer. This procedure is clearly 
the result of a tendency to regulate the home labour market ; 





1 T. Kopec : Wychoditwo sezonowe z ziemi wilenskiej do Lotwy (Seasonal 
Emigration from the Countryside round Wilno to Latvia). Wilno, 1938. 

2 The enquiry in question, the results of which are used in this article, 
was carried out at the Institute by Mrs. M. Hessen, Mrs. L. Prorrowska, 
and the author. The sampling method was used, and the enquiry covered 
5 per cent. of the total seasonal emigration in 1937. 
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it eliminates the factor of competition, the emigrant having 
practically to accept whatever conditions his Government has 
obtained for him. Here too, as in other economic and social 
spheres, State policy takes the place of automatic adjustments 
and influences the whole trend of emigration. 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF RECRUITMENT 


As has been stated above, recruitment is carried out by 
official bodies. The quota, which is fixed by agreement between 
the States, is recruited by the authorities of the emigration 
country. The Ministry of Social Welfare decides how many 
emigrants are to be recruited in each of the various districts, 
but the local authorities are required to find a larger number 
of candidates than will actually be taken, so as to leave the 
agent of the immigration country some choice. Thus a decision 
taken by the authorities is substituted for the natural selection 
of emigration areas. 

The new procedure has not caused much change in the 
seasonal emigration to Germany. The traditional supply of 
emigrants for that country is still found in the western districts 
of the former Kingdom of Poland and the provinces that were 
previously Austrian—Lodz, Kielce, and Cracow. In 1937, when 
seasonal emigration was resumed, of the 10,000 immigrants 
4,600 were recruited in the Province of Lodz, 2,300 in that of 
Kielce, and 3,000 in that of Cracow. 

The effects of the action taken by the Polish authorities on 
recruitment for Latvia were quite different. The movement 
started spontaneously in the area along the Polish-Latvian 
frontier—that is, in a single province (Wilno), and more pre- 
cisely in a single district (Braslaw). Owing to the fact that there 
was no emigration to Germany until 1937, the Polish authorities 
tried to widen the range of the districts which might make use 
of the Latvian outlet for agricultural labour. At first, official 
action was confined to a small area, but in the course of last 
year it was extended to more distant parts of the country, more 
particularly those which had previously afforded the traditional 
supply of emigrants for Germany and were situated on the other 
side of Poland ; the purpose of the authorities was to give the 
population there a partial compensation for the almost complete 
disappearance of their former outlets. ‘Thus, in addition to 
16,000 persons who came from the Provinces of Wilno and 
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Nowogrédek (of whom 10,000 were from the three northern 
districts of Braslaw, Dzisna, and Wilejka), 3,000 emigrants were 
recruited in the Provinces of Lodz and Kielce, more than 1,000 
in certain districts of the Provinces of Warsaw and Bialystok 
and Eastern Prussia (Kurpiowszczyzna), and lastly 2,000 in 
the Provinces of Lublin and Lwow. However, owing to regional 
differences in the structure, standard of living, and habits, of 
the rural population, this policy was not always successful, 
as will be seen later. 


SoctAL STRUCTURE OF THE SEASONAL EMIGRATION 


Apart from this territorial selection, candidates were chosen 
with reference to their social and material circumstances. Here 
again, sorting by the authorities was substituted for the free 
interplay of supply and demand. The instructions given to 
local authorities as regards the selection of candidates for 
emigration were that the members of the poorest families, with 
the heaviest responsibilities, and so on, were to be given prior- 
ity. The way in which these instructions were carried out 
differed considerably in the two immigration districts—the 
north-eastern area, which provided most of the emigrants for 
Latvia, and the south-western, which had previously supplied 
emigrants for Germany. :, 

The former was situated in the part of Poland which was 
least developed from an economic and cultural point of view ; 
there was no industry in that area and the population’s only 
source of income apart from agriculture, which was fairly 
primitive, was forestry. In such circumstances the population, 
owning no land, could not increase much. Owing to the fact 
that the big estates had been broken up into very small lots, 
there had been a general fall in standards of living instead of the 
rise of a separate class of rural labourers. Accordingly all the 
inhabitants could qualify for recruitment. Moreover, there was 
no need for selection, since a comparatively high quota was 
allotted to this area; in the three northern districts of the 
Province of Wilno nearly 10 per cent. of the agricultural popu- 
lation of emigrating age did emigrate. The consequence was 
that many different social groups took part in the seasonal 
emigration to Latvia. It appears from the enquiry carried out 
by the Institute of Social Economics that only 12 per cent. of the 
quota consisted of persons who owned no land, the remainder 
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coming from families with small farms, and nearly two-fifths 
from farms of more than 5 hectares. 

The situation was quite different in the Provinces of Lodz, 
Kielce, and Cracow, which used to provide seasonal emigrants 
for Germany and have in the last few years also been sending 
labourers to Latvia. This part of Poland is more industrialised, 
and its rural population has, for a considerable number of years, 
found employment outside agriculture, not to mention the 
seasonal employment in Germany. In the circumstances, the 
inhabitants had permanent incomes, and the proportion of 
persons who owned no land or only small lots was greater. The 
poorest groups of the rural population had been so hard hit by 
the closing of their emigration outlet that as soon as new 
opportunities became available, for a much smaller number 
than were willing to emigrate, recruitment had to be highly 
selective. 

The instructions given to the local authorities to take the 
material circumstances of each candidate into account did 
not remain a dead letter. Public opinion saw to it that the rule 
was observed. There is every reason to believe that the com- 
plaints which were heard in the course of the enquiry as to the 
choice of the candidates were due not so much to any real 
mistakes committed by the authorities as to the keen struggle 
between candidates for inclusion in the quota. The social 
status of the emigrants who were heard in the course of the 
enquiry bears witness to this. Since the volume of emigration 
increased substantially during 1938, there may have been some, 
but not a radical, change in its social structure. It appears 
from the facts collected in 1937 that a large proportion of the 
emigrants were peasants owning no land, the percentage being 
56 for the Province of Lodz and 43 for that of Kielce. The 
percentage of such peasants among the emigrants from the 
province of Cracow was comparatively small (15), but the 
remainder consisted of families with very small farms, 81 per 
cent. of them owning less than 2 hectares and the others not 
more than 5 hectares. Of the small landowners who emigrated 
from the provinces of Lodz and Kielce, 60 and 51 per cent. 
respectively owned not more than 2 hectares. These emigrants, 
however, included a certain number belonging to families which 
were better off, with farms of more than 5 hectares, the per- 
centages being 5 for the Province of Kielce and 16 for that 
of Lodz. Thus even on moderately large holdings an urgent 
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need is felt for gainful employment elsewhere. In such cases, 
however, the landowner himself nearly always remains at 
home and it is only the members of his family who emigrate ; 
the very small holdings provide so little employment for the 
family that, as a rule, the owner himself or his wife can emigrate 
without inconvenience. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EMIGRANTS 


Most of the seasonal emigrants are women. In Germany 
the seasonal demand is mainly for women workers. In 1987, 
two-thirds of the entire quota consisted of women. Similary, 
in 1987, 58 per cent. of the Latvian quota consisted of women, 
according to the Institute’s enquiry. 

The women recruited for the seasonal work were mostly 
quite young; in the province of Wilno half of the working 
women who emigrated were under 23 years of age and nearly 
one-fifth under 19 years of age. Women over 30 only amounted 
to one-sixth of the total. In the south-western area the pro- 
portion of young women was not so overwhelming, since the 
fact that precedence was given to the families whose need was 
greatest meant that a larger proportion of farmers’ wives were 
recruited ; women over 30 amounted to a quarter or even a 
third of the total, while the proportion of young women under 
23 years of age was not more than a third. 

The average age of the men is higher, since they find it 
difficult to get included in the quota before they have complet- 
ed their military service ; less than 20 per cent. of the men are 
under 23 years of age. One-third, and sometimes more, are 
over 30 years of age, while 50 per cent. are between 24 and 29, 
that being the age at which men usually try to find seasonal 
employment abroad. 

Apart from these differences, it is significant that, as regards 
age, the emigrants are well within the narrow limits of full 
physical strength and optimum capacity for work. It may be 
assumed that this highly selective recruitment is not merely 
imposed by the employers but is also due to the fact that the 
seasonal work, which is particularly trying, can be done only 
by persons who fulfil such requirements. There are appre- 
ciable differences in this respect between the emigrants who 
leave for Germany and those who leave for Latvia. 
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CoNnDITIONS OF WorK AND Pay FOR EMIGRANTS 


The degree of economic development differs substantially 
between Germany and Latvia, and the difference is, of course, 
reflected in the price paid for labour. That price is not ex- 
pressed in the level of wages alone but also in the quantity 
and quality of the work expected. In less advanced countries, 
workers are less well paid while at the same time they have to 
do more and harder work. This applies to Latvia as compared 
with Germany. 

Latvia is one of the most prosperous countries in Eastern 
Europe. Its prosperity is mainly due to its agrarian structure. 
Before the war, there was a small number of large estates in 
the hands of a few of the German nobility ; this prevented any 
excessive breaking up of the land into small lots and any increase 
in the rural population. After the war, as a result of agrarian 
reform, the large estates were transferred to the Latvian pea- 
santry, so that the number of middle-sized undertakings was 
greatly increased while that of small holdings was reduced 
to a minimum. The country is not, however, industrialised 
to any great extent as yet. The level of wages is low, and 
consequently agricultural mechanisation cannot develop ra- 
pidly. Accordingly, the prosperity of the peasant population 
is not due to the fact that large areas are farmed by .a small 
number of persons with elaborate mechanical equipment, as 
is the case in countries which are more advanced economi- 
cally, but to a remarkably satisfactory distribution of the land 
as a result of favourable political development. In such 
circumstances, comparatively large holdings are farmed by a 
fairly small number of persons, who have to work unusually 
hard. Naturally enough, the immigrant labourers are expect- 
ed to work even harder. 

The migrant workers, questioned as to their hours of work 
in the course of the Institute’s enquiry, gave such replies as: 
“from morning till night ’’, “ from sunrise to sunset ’’, or more 
precisely “13 to 16 hours a day”. Thus the work lasts the 
whole day, with a break for a meal. The labourers have no 
rest even on holidays, when much of the work, and more es- 
pecially the care of livestock, is carried on as usual. In Latvia 
labourers have to work very hard indeed. 

In Germany the seasonal work is not of the same kind. 
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The hours worked usually vary from 8 to 10 in the day, though 
these limits are quite frequently exceeded here and there in 
some districts. 

Not only the conditions of work but also the conditions 
of living differ. Latvia and Germany have nothing in common 
as regards housing and nutrition. The migrant workers, who 
are not unfamiliar with poor housing conditions, sometimes 
complain of the accommodation they are given in Latvia ; 
sometimes they have to sleep in stables or cowsheds. The 
food is no better than in Poland and, owing to differences 
in national diets, the migrant workers find it unsuitable. This 
is not so in Germany, where the higher standard of living of 
an industrialised country necessarily influences the treatment 
of seasonal workers. 

The level of wages is also lower in Latvia than in Germany. 
The rates are fixed in the contract which the emigrant signs 
when he starts out. In the summer of 1937 they amounted 
to 24 lats a month for men and 18 lats for women. These 
rates seem to be lower than might have been expected, in view 
of conditions in the Latvian employment market. 

At the end of the “ season ”’, in the strict sense of the term, 
the labourers fairly often obtained much better conditions 
from their employers in a renewal contract than had been 
laid down in the original one. In some cases, the rates paid 
were 50 per cent. higher than those fixed in the contracts 
for the season. No doubt there were other grounds for this 
increase, which for reasons to be indicated later did not amount 
to much in zloty, but nevertheless the rise shows that the wages 
paid in the Latvian employment market were appreciably 
higher than those fixed in the 1937 agreement. 

The same state of things was observed in Germany, where 
however the level of wages is higher. The German agreement 
does not specify the rates, but provides that those payable to 
seasonal workers who are German nationals shall apply. In 
1937, the standard rate was about 50 marks a month for men 
and 45 for women. There were fairly considerable departures 
in both directions from these averages. The rates varied 
most among the seasonal workers recruited over and above 
the official quota. On the one hand comparatively favourable 
rates were recorded which showed that, owing to the scarcity 
of labour, wages tended to rise above the general level, and 
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on the other extremely low wages, more especially in the fron- 
tier districts, where the lower wages paid in the neighbouring 
Polish communities had a depressing effect. 


SEASONAL EMIGRATION AND THE HoME EMPLOYMENT MARKET 


It appears from the brief description given above that there 
is no similarity between Germany and Latvia as regards sea- 
sonal work. That being so, how are the candidates selected, 
since every one of them is anxious to go to Germany rather 
than to Latvia ? The selection is made on a territorial basis. 
As has been stated, the emigrants for Latvia are recruited 
in the north-eastern area and those for Germany in the south- 
western. It must not, however, be thought that the only 
factors taken into account are the distance between the place 
of residence and that of employment, cost of transport, etc. 
These factors play only a very small part. What is decisive 
is the difference between eastern and western Poland as regards 
wages, conditions of work, and the nature and culture of the 
population. The population in the neighbourhood of Wilno 
is used to a fairly low standard of living and to very low wages ; 
it is therefore fairly adaptable to the conditions offered in 
Latvia, to which the inhabitants of the western part of Poland 
find it somewhat difficult to become accustomed. This differ- 
ence came out clearly when, owing to the depression, Govern- 
ment action was substituted for natural selection. As has 
been stated above, attempts have been made, particularly 
in recent times, to recruit seasonal workers for Latvia among 
the rural population of the more distant parts of Poland, more 
especially those which used to supply Germany with seasonal 
workers. The experiment proved unsatisfactory. In many 
cases the difficulty of adjustment was such that the workers 
went home before their time was up, thereby losing wages. 
The enquiry carried out by the Institute of Social Economics 
showed that in the course of the first two months after the emi- 
grants had left for Latvia only 3 per cent. of the men and none 
of the women who came from the Wilno area went home, 
while the percentages of men and of women who did so were 
respectively more than 25 and 10 for the Province of Lodz, 
and about 20 for Kielce and 30 and 20 for the Kurpiowszezyzna 
areas. The other emigrants from these areas carried out their 
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contract so as not to lose their wages!, but very few of them 
would be prepared to return to Latvia. There are, however, 
exceptions, and some emigrants remain in Latvia even after 
the end of the season. This often happens in the case of emi- 
grants from Wilno, the percentage of all the seasonal emigrants 
being about 10. It is interesting to note that the women 
are more adaptable than the men. 

The wages problem in Latvia has become even more compli- 
cated owing to exchange difficulties. The devaluation of the 
lat at the end of 1936 considerably reduced the remuneration 
of the Polish immigrants, though supplementary allowances 
were granted to compensate partly for the loss on exchange. 
These supplementary allowances were paid not by the employ- 
ers but by the Latvian Chamber of Agriculture, which thus 
instituted a kind of bonus for the employment of foreign work- 
ers. Since, however, the system was inconvenient for the 
workers, whose accounts became rather complicated, it was 
abolished in 1988 and the basic wages were increased to 36 lats 
for men and 31 lats for women. 

Apart from these special difficulties, which are acute, 
seasonal emigration raises a series of other, more permanent, 
problems which will have to be solved. These problems are 
mainly those of removing the obstacles which may hinder the 
levelling of conditions of work and living as between home and 
immigrant workers. Seasonal emigration is but one aspect 
of the vast and important problem involved in the removal 
of existing differences between those countries which are more 
advanced and those which are more backward from an economic 
and cultural point of view. For technical reasons seasonal 
migration can play only a rather small part in solving that pro- 
blem. In some cases it may be more effective, but this depends 
upon the economic structure of the various countries, their 
political outlook, and the degree of international co-operation 
which is forthcoming. 





1 Under the agreement in force, a worker loses one month’s wages, 
and in practice often more, if he breaks his contract. 
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Agricultural development in Africa was for a long time left 
to the initiative of the European planter or settler who, bringing 
capital and skill, expected nothing of the indigenous populations 
but labour. 

The war altered that state of affairs by making it necessary 
for some colonial powers to try to make good the deficiency in 
their own production by direct recourse to indigenous producers. 
During the last twenty years indigenous and European agricultural 
production has existed side by side; it may be, however, that the 
increasing demand for labour on a sparsely populated continent 
will make the continuation of this parallel development difficult 
and oblige Governments to choose between the two forms of pro- 
duction. 

That is the question discussed in the following pages by Mr. 
Jean Goudal. The study is confined to the French possessions 
in tropical Africa, in regard to which authoritative statements of 
opinion on the question are available. 


HE primary importance of agriculture in colonial develop- 
ment is generally recognised, and it has been said that 

the value of a colony is to be measured by its agricultural 
products. Whereas mining gradually exhausts the resources 
of a territory, agriculture increases them. Moreover, agriculture 
produces food for the inhabitants, who are usually underfed. 
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Lastly, it is the most natural and the most generally applicable 
means of enabling the indigenous communities to raise their 
standard of living and to reach a higher level of civilisation. 

There is less general agreement as to the form that tropical 
agriculture should take. Some hold that the best results are to 
be obtained by leaving agricultural development to the initiative 
of European undertakings, which provide capital and technical 
skill while the inhabitants provide labour. Others consider that 
independent indigenous producers should be made more and 
more responsible for developing the African continent, that the 
best policy is that of farming for and by the inhabitants them- 
selves. 

Both these policies are applied to a varying extent in the 
different parts of Africa. Would it, however, be true to say that 
the policy of development by an indigenous peasantry has made 
considerable progress in recent years, and that this movement 
may be accelerated by the turn the indigenous labour problem 
is now taking ? That is the question to be discussed in the follow- 
ing pages with special reference to the French colonial posses- 
sions in tropical Africa. 

It will first be shown that the general trend of agricultural 
production in Africa was, for economic, social and _ political 
reasons, bound to promote the concurrent development of 
indigenous peasant farming and European production, until, 
owing to the scarcity of labour, difficulties arose which threa- 
tened to interfere with the continuance of these parallel policies. 
An attempt will then be made to elucidate and give point to the 
general argument by considering in this respect the position 
of the various French tropical possessions. Lastly, by way of 
conclusion, a few suggestions will be made that might help to 
prevent, or at least to defer, the conflict between these two 
forms of agricultural production. 


I 


When they first penetrated Africa, Europeans were naturally 
inclined to undertake production themselves. They had the 
capital and technical skill and they knew where to find markets. 
The part of the inhabitants was to supply the necessary labour, 
more particularly as, in almost every part of the African con- 
tinent, white men had to abstain from any kind of manual 
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work. As recently as 1914, production was still organised on 
these lines in France’s African colonies. 

The war profoundly disturbed this economic arrangement. 
The inhabitants were not only recruited but also made subject 
to propaganda for the intensification of production ; moreover, 
their resources increased. Under the pressure of the needs of 
national defence, the colonising power called upon its tropical 
subjects to make good the deficiency in its output. At that 
time there were no objections to the spread of cultivation 
beyond the limits of the European concessions into the villages, 
where the inhabitants, copying European methods, began to 
sow and to reap. The inhabitants discovered that they could 
earn more by working their own land on their own account ; 
they took to this new activity all the more quickly because it 
agreed with their tastes and aspirations.! 

Indigenous farming was developing rapidly when it was 
suddenly disorganised in 1929 by the economic depression and 
the disastrous fall in the price of colonial produce. Except where 
production was conditioned by administrative measures (com- 
pulsory cultivation) or by contracts with European under- 
takings, the inhabitants relaxed their efforts. Agricultural 
development, which had already made great strides in French 
Africa, would have been seriously compromised had not the 
recent rise in prices given a fresh impetus both to European and 
to indigenous production. 

It was not only the pressure of new economic conditions that 
led France to develop colonial resources ; considerations of social 
policy also suggested the promotion of peasant farming among 
the inhabitants. It was found that the development of Africa 
exclusively by European undertakings had sometimes led to 
forced recruiting, and it was realised that this tended to aggra- 
vate the depopulation of a continent whose inhabitants were for 
the most part debilitated and underfed. The colonising power 
at first tried to guard against this grave risk by introducing 
protective legislation for indigenous workers, and during the 
post-war years there was a remarkable growth of this legislation.* 





1 Report of Mr. Edmond Francois to the Congrés du perfectionnement de lV agri- 
culture indigéne (June-July 1931). 

2 Between 1922 and 1925, Decrees were issued to regulate on modern lines the 
system of contracts and conditions of employment for indigenous workers in the 
French possessions and mandated territories (French Equatorial Africa, 4 May 
1922 ; French West Africa, 22 October 1925 ; Cameroons, 4 August 1922 ; Togo- 
land, 29 December 1922 ; Madagascar, 22 September 1925). 
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It was soon realised, however, that a solution which went 
to the roots of this social problem was not to be found in labour 
legislation, in the strict sense of the term, so much as in a 
scheme calculated gradually to reduce the demand of European 
undertakings for labour by making the inhabitants more and 
more responsible for development. It seemed that the best 
way of regrouping, restoring, and strengthening, the indigenous 
communities, which had only too often been weakened by the 
dispersal of their members in the paid employment of Europeans, 
was to turn them into peasants working their own soil and 
producing in their own time crops whose yield would be their 
own property. It was this idea that led in recent years to a 
movement for the promotion of indigenous peasant farming in 
the tropical colonies. 

It has of course been pointed out that in the French posses- 
sions indigenous farming had always existed side by side with 
European undertakings, and had been encouraged by the 
Administration.! The traditional form of indigenous agriculture, 
which had indeed always been present, differs however in essen- 
tial features from the type of peasant farming now being aimed 
at in the tropics. The customary form of African agriculture 
is the shifting cultivation of land belonging to the community. 
The problem is to replace this system by the intensive farming 
of individual holdings, the land being kept in condition by the 
use of manure. In fact, peasant proprietorship must be sub- 
stituted for primitive agriculture, and in that sense the promotion 
of peasant farming among Africans may be said to be a new 
problem. 

The reasons for this substitution are considered to be imper- 
ative. The social policy which is being applied more and more 
in French territories involves expenditure that can be financed 
only by the intensive cultivation of export produce. The tra- 
ditional methods of cultivation yielded only small crops, which 
hardly sufficed to feed the population. In new countries like 
tropical Africa, that have no currency reserves, an inflow of 
fresh money is essential. “The colonies obtain funds abroad 
by issuing loans on which they pay the interest, and by export 
trade which to some extent helps to ensure the regular payment 
of this interest. The relation between export trade and social 





1 Cf. A. Faucuére : “‘ Le paysannat indigéne existe depuis toujours”, in L’ Eco- 
nomiste colonial, 13 Feb. 1934. 
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progress is obvious.... It is the misfortune of tropical colonies 
to have to meet immense needs with scanty resources. In these 
circumstances, it is the duty of the Administration, which 
cannot count upon financial assistance from outside, to make 
the very most of local resources.” } 

The economic and social arguments mentioned above have 
been strengthened by political considerations. The increasing 
need for self-sufficiency resulting from international develop- 
ments has obliged France to supplement home production from 
oversea possessions. To achieve this end it is necessary to make 
use of every possible factor in production, and particularly 
of indigenous agriculture, the large output of which provides a 
surer means of influencing raw material markets than produc- 
tion by European undertakings. 

Thus France was driven by a combination of economic, 
social and political motives to develop indigenous peasant 
farming in the colonies. It is noteworthy that, far from opposing 
this policy, the European undertakings for a long time gave it 
their wholehearted support, since they could not conceive of 
any other relation between themselves and the inhabitants 
than that of employers and employed. They believed that by 
directing the Africans towards intensive agriculture they would 
secure a plentiful supply of skilled labour for themselves. The 
persistent confidence of European undertakings in the possi- 
bility of parallel development of Africa by European and 
indigenous cultivation is illustrated by the appointment, after 
the Imperial Conference, of a Committee for the promotion 
of European agriculture and indigenous peasant farming. This 
body was set up by a Decree of 5 September 1935 ; its terms of 
reference were “to recommend the best means of promoting 
European agriculture on the one hand, and the economic and 
social development of the indigenous peasantry on the other, 
these two objects being interdependent ”. The fact that a single 
Committee was set up to promote both these objects concur- 





1 A. RINKENBACH : “‘ Recherches sur une économie paysanne africaine”’, in 
Outre-Mer, 2 June 1934. Similar arguments have recently been advanced by Sir 
Edward Grigg, in whose view the essential problem with which European admi- 
nistrations have to cope in Africa is the following: to reconcile the needs of a 
programme of social and health improvement, involving credits and hence increasing 
revenue, with a protective policy that to some,extent holds up economic develop- 
ment. Cf. Sir Edward Grice: “Le nceud du probléme de Il’administration en 
ae ”, in Bulletin périodique de la Société belge d’études et d’expansion, April 

938. 
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rently shows that as recently as 1935 no difficulty in reconciling 
the two aims was foreseen.* 

The European planters had no doubt noticed that the 
Africans, having acquired from them a taste for agriculture, 
were now farming enthusiastically on their own account ; but, 
although the Europeans were not oblivious to the dangers of 
this development, they thought the problem could easily be 
solved by a rational distribution of economic activities, food 
crops and the collection of natural products being left to the 
inhabitants and the cultivation of export produce being reserved 
for Europeans. The progress made by the inhabitants in the 
cultivation of some export crops, however, made further 
changes necessary. The following distribution was then consider- 
ed : the inhabitants were to be left such cultivation as did not 
call for much technical experience (ground nuts, cotton, etc.), 
while for the Europeans were to be reserved the finer export 
crops (rubber, coffee, etc.). Yet the inhabitants gradually 
began to raise even these crops; and at present coffee, cocoa, 
etc., are being planted by indigenous farmers in France’s 
tropical possessions.2, The Europeans then proposed the for- 
mula: agriculture for the indigenous inhabitants and industry 
for the Europeans. This position, however, is also becoming 
insecure, since the inhabitants are becoming more and more 
proficient in certain industrial processes for the preparation and 
even the transformation of produce. 

Progress in African peasant farming has thus been achieved 
by gradual encroachments on the field of activity of European 
undertakings. The process of adjustment between the two 
factors would no doubt have continued smoothly had it not 
been disturbed by a third—the labour supply ; the labour 
shortage gave rise to almost critical conditions in most of the 
tropical possessions. As the inhabitants began to realise that 
they could work independently on holdings of their own, they 
showed less and less inclination to work as wage-earners in 
European undertakings. Moreover, the development of big 
farms brought indigenous employers into direct competition 





1 Nevertheless, it appears from the Committee’s terms of reference, and from 
the commentary explaining them, that the development of European agriculture 
was the principal objective and was to be reinforced by African peasant farming, 
which was intended primarily to supply European undertakings with labour, and 
only then to serve as an independent factor in production. 

2 The same tendency is to be observed in other territories : for instance, 
rubber in Malaya and coffee in the Mandated Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. 
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for labour with the Europeans, and it would seem that the 
conditions of employment offered by the former were usually 
more in keeping with the workers’ tastes and habits. The 
difficulties due to this competition were all the more serious 
because Africa is far from providing, as it was once thought to 
do, an inexhaustible supply of labour. Systematic population 
estimates have shown the available labour forces to be small. 
However, owing to requirements for the general development 
of the colonies (roads, railways, ports, etc.) and for military 
service, the male population of the tropical colonies has at times 
been almost completely absorbed. In most colonies a warning 
had to be uttered shortly after the war ; it became necessary to 
supervise and sometimes to limit the recruiting of labour for 
European undertakings. A shortage of labour had arisen in 
Africa. 


II 


At this point the necessarily general statements that have 
gone before must be explained and illustrated with reference 
to the position of the various French possessions in tropical 
Africa. An attempt will be made to show exactly where indi- 
genous and European farming stand in each of them. Consider- 
ation will be given to the question whether these two forms of 
settlement can be expected to develop along parallel lines or 
whether the labour shortage will not sooner or later force the 
authorities to choose between one method of development and 
the other. 

The first area to be considered, Togoland under French 
mandate, is one in which there seems to be a state of perfect 
equilibrium. The European undertakings employ only a few 
hundred workers (641 in 1936) whom they have no trouble in 
recruiting and who are not employed under contract. So far no 
difficulty has been experienced with labour, and nothing seems 
likely to interfere with the parallel development of European 
and African undertakings in the course of coming years. 

In the colonies that form the Federation of French West 
Africa, the rural economic system falls into two sectors with 
quite different features : the first is the European sector, which 
is characterised by the purchase of raw materials for export 
from the inhabitants, and the sale of manufactured articles 
to the inhabitants ; the second is the African sector, which is 
practically a closed economy in which foodstuffs and the pro- 
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ducts of local craftsmen are exchanged. The European sector 
was hard hit by the economic depression owing to the collapse 
of the export produce markets ; concurrently there was a spon- 
taneous revival in the African sector. It has rightly been said 
that, during the depression, French West Africa “ relaid its 
peasant foundations’’. In 1935 the total number of wage-earn- 
ers was 178,908, of whom 88,320 were employed in public 
service and 140,588 in private undertakings. The great majority 
of these workers were concentrated in the Ivory Coast and 
French Guinea. 

One of the outstanding features of the indigenous labour 
situation in French West Africa is that labour has always been 
offered spontaneously to indigenous undertakings, while Euro- 
pean undertakings have often experienced great difficulty in 
recruiting labour. 

It was at first to be expected that, among the inhabitants required 
to do a spell of agricultural work which on the whole was similar to 
the work they did in their own villages, some might be attracted by 
wages and the better conditions of living prescribed in labour regu- 
lations and would remain on the plantations after their contracts 
expired. Little by little there would have been constituted a body 
of permanent agricultural labourers whose acquired skill would have 
led to an increase in output, which is nearly always poor when the 
labour turnover is high. These hopes were dashed ; no appreciable 
progress has been made in this direction in spite of the considerable 
improvements that have gradually taken place in the conditions of 
agricultural labour. ! 


On the other hand, indigenous undertakings have never 
been short of labour. There are two main currents of tempo- 
rary labour migration from the inland colonies to the coast. 
The first, the Western current, is that of agricultural workers 
from Western Sudan and Upper Guinea who migrate every 
year to Senegal and the Gambia for the ground-nut season and 
are commonly known as “ navetanes”’; according to official 
statistics, the number of seasonal workers who thus leave their 
homes at the beginning of the rainy season is from 60,000 to 
70,000. The Eastern migration is less well known because less 
easily observed than the Western ; it affects, however, a much 
greater number of workers, the estimate since the cocoa slump 
of 1930 being more than 200,000. These are workers who leave 





2 A. RInKENBACH : Le Salariat indigéne en Afrique occidentale frangaise (Report 
submitted to the Congrés international et intercolonial de la Société indigéne, 5-1 
Oct, 1931). ; 
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the Niger, and particularly the territories which used’ to be 
known as the Upper Volta, for the southern French Gold Goast 
and the British Gold Coast. | 

It is useful to examine carefully the causes of so striking a 
discrepancy between the plentiful supply of labour for indigenous 
agriculture and the shortage of workers with which European 
undertakings have always had to cope, for this examination 
throws considerable light on some aspects of the competition 
between the two forms of development. The first thing which 
has drawn the attention of the investigator is the material 
conditions of employment, and more especially wages. For 
instance, Mr. Henri Labouret, who in 1986 investigated the 
indigenous labour problem in French Guinea and Senegal and 
the Ivory Coast, has pointed out that the wages paid in the Gold 
Coast were much higher than those paid by employers in the 
Ivory Coast. “ For a long while the latter refused to admit the 
need for raising wages, their argument being that the Africans 
had few needs and would, if paid twice as much, work half as 
much, so that the problem would merely become more serious ; 
this ingenuous calculation ignores the facts....”1 The same 
author is of opinion that the conditions of employment offered 
in the neighbouring British colonies are more attractive to the 
inhabitants of French West Africa. While the French employ- 
ers insist on long-term contracts (for instance, three years), 
both African and European employers in British territory are 
quite ready to conclude monthly renewable agreements by 
word of mouth, pay being settled weekly and none of it 
deferred. 

At this point reference must be made to the difference 
between the social and psychological conditions of employment 
offered by European and indigenous undertakings respectively, 
for in that difference appears to lie the secret of the whole 
problem. 

The cause must be sought in the difference between conditions 
of employment according to whether the employer is European or 
African. In the employment of a European, the worker receives 
wages in cash and kind ; he works under the supervision of a foreman ; 
he is in no way materially interested in the output of the undertaking, 
On the contrary, when the employer is an African, the worker is a 
partner rather than a wage-earner; although it is his employer’s 





2 Henri Lasouret: “Le probléme de la main-d’ceuvre dans |’Quest ateionin 
francais”, in Politique étrangére, June 1936. 


3 
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land that he tills, he has a share of the crop and quite often two days 
off each week to cultivate, on his own account, an allotment placed 
at his disposal by the employer. When his work consists mainly 
in helping to gather in the crop, he has a share of what is gathered, 
that share being agreed upon in advance. There is therefore no 
fixed remuneration, and, under the ordinary conditions for working 
indigenous plantations, the worker has considerable freedom in the 
choice of his hours and methods of work. . . . 

All experience shows that the African dislikes work which leaves 
nothing to his own initiative and does not give him some authority. 
This psychological factor alone can explain the repeated failure of 
attempts to create a permanent supply of voluntary workers '. 


It is now easier to understand why the European under- 
takings of French West Africa have repeatedly asked for 
effective support from the Government in the recruitment of 
labour. In this group of colonies, the public authorities have 
always wavered between the policy of respecting the freedom 
of the inhabitants and that of supporting the agricultural 
undertakings which were helping to develop the territory. The 
changes that have taken place in the methods of recruiting 
applied in the Ivory Coast during the last fifteen years are 
significant of the difficulties which indecision in regard to prin- 
ciples is apt to involve in colonial administration. For many 
years, and particularly in forestry, workers in this colony were 
recruited by means of “recruiting permits” issued by the 
Administration to the undertakings. The permits were virtually 
requisitions for workers which the undertakings served on the 
indigenous authorities. The practice was suppressed by a 
Circular dated 18 January 1925, but was reintroduced in 1928. 
In 1986 a fresh attempt was made to lessen the administrative 
pressure : a Circular issued on 3 November 1936 by the Governor- 
General limited the duty of the administrative authorities to 
that “ of encouraging the inhabitants to take work with a view 
to improving their standard of living”. The refusal of the 
Administration to take any action in regard to recruiting, 
however, soon gave rise to serious difficulties, of which the 
European undertakings complained bitterly to the authorities. 
No later than December in the same year, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Ivory Coast tried to overcome the shortage of 
labour by systematic recruiting through employment exchanges. 





1 A. Rinxensacu: Le Salariat indigéne en Afrique occidentale frangaise, 
op. cit. 
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This arrangement seems to have met the needs of the European 
undertakings, and scarcity of labour was avoided.' 

It would be rash, however, to assume that there will not 
be a shortage again. Although the measures taken by the 
Administration may facilitate the recruiting of workers, they 
do not remove the deep-seated cause already mentioned which 
tends to keep the African out of European undertakings—that 
is, his dislike of industrial or agricultural wage-earning, and 
particularly of any work which does not leave him some personal 
initiative or responsibility. The Administration recognises 
that the development of European planning in French West 
Africa is seriously threatened in consequence. The Rapport 
dinspection sur ’emploi de la main-d’euvre indigéne en Afrique 
occidentale frangaise pour l'année 1935 points out that the 
time is not far off when the demand for labour will exceed the 
supply : 

The difficulty will be due to the fact that the big agricultural 
undertakings (European concessions) chiefly need labour at a time when 
the inhabitants in French West Africa have work to do on their own 
farms; the African’s urge to cultivate the soil owned by his ancestors 
and his need of doing so to provide for his family, particularly for 
those members who are not self-supporting (aged persons or very 
young children), will have to be reconciled with the needs of the 
European undertakings, which do much to promote economic progress, 
but whose development beyond a saturation point which seems to 
be nearly reached would be undesirable. 


In the course of the opening speech he made at the Govern- 
ment Council session which began on 23 November 1987, 
the Governor-General of French West Africa mentioned the 
considerable progress made in indigenous cultivation. “On 
the Ivory Coast”, he said, “out of 64,000 hectares under 
coffee, 12,000 are owned by Africans; ouf of 80,000 hectares 
under cocoa, 69,000 are cultivated by Africans”. He added 
that there could be no antagonism or rivalry between the two 
forms of development. 


On the contrary they are closely connected and complementary. 
European undertakings can take the credit for having blazed the 





1 At a meeting on 19 September 1938, the Central Employment Exchange of 
the Ivory Coast took note of “ the gratifying change in the problem of the labour 
supply in the Ivory Coast, which can be considered to be finally solved ; the 
employers have made a serious effort to treat their workers better, and the workers 
are very satisfied with the result’’ (Bulletin quotidien du Service intercolonial 
@information et de documentation, 8 Oct. 1938). 
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trail and introduced improved equipment and modern methods of 
cultivation. African cultivation, which may be described as mass 
cultivation, comes next. Both have a function to perform in the 
development of the country, European cultivation standing for 
quality and African cultivation for quantity. Together the two 
may and should form a harmonious whole '. 


That such hopes are deliberately optimistic may be inferred 
from the Governor-General’s remarks concerning the indigenous 
labour problem, “ the solution of which is particularly difficult 
in an area like the Ivory Coast where African cultivation is 
already far advanced ”’. 


Action has been taken: the Labour Office has been reorganised ; 
local committees for the recruitment of voluntary labour have been 
formed in each district centre ; minimum wages have been increased. 
These measures have somewhat improved the outlook, which was 
not bright at the end of last year.... The recruitment of labour must 
be free from compulsion. That is one of the principles of our cons- 
titutional law which the Minister for the Colonies has repeatedly af- 
firmed in French West Africa and in France ever since he has been 
managing the affairs of our Colonial Empire. Forced or compulsory 
labour for private undertakings is utterly condemned both by our 
laws and by the general trend of French thought.... Will the 
Africans agree to work for others if they are allowed to choose ? 
Certainly they will, if they feel that it is in their interest to 
do so. ? 


The Governor-General then quoted the Article of the Forced 
Labour Convention, 1980, which provides that officials of the 
administration shal] not put constraint upon the population 
to work for private undertakings. “I have made a point 
of quoting that Article ’’, added the Governor-General, “ be- 
cause it will, I hope, check useless argument ; the officials of 
this country are faced with imperative legal provisions which 
it is their duty to enforce. ”’.° 

The special conditions that apply in French Equatorial 
Africa—the primitive mentality of the inhabitants, the scarcity 
and debility of labour, the backward state of economic 
development, and the difficulty of taking administrative ac- 
tion—compelled the authorities for a long time to be very 





1 Journal Officiel de lV Afrique occidentale frangaise, 27 Nov. 1937. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
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cautious in bringing the inhabitants to participate in the de- 
velopment of the country. 

Under the system which had been in force ever since the 
first few years of the French occupation and which consisted 
in the grant of extensive concessions, the chief responsibility 
for development lay with big European undertakings. Up 
till 1925, indigenous economic activities in French Equatorial 
Africa were confined to the collection of natural raw materials, 
mainly rubber and ivory. 

From that time onward the development of the colony 
was influenced by new factors: the system of granting big 
concessions was gradually abandoned and for all practical 
purposes disappeared in 1930; the completion of the Congo- 
Ocean railway set free large numbers of workers whose recruit- 
ment the building of the railway had involved. The new 
Governor-General of the Colony, Mr. Reste, was determined 
to develop indigenous production. A few figures will illustrate 
the progress made in that direction. Cotton exports developed 
as follows: 2 tons of fibre in 1925, 94 in 1926, 104 in 1928, 
775 in 1930, 5,385 in 1935, and 8,632 in 1987. The ground-nut 
crop increased from 37 tons in 1935 to 259 in 1937, and the 
coffee crop from 827 tons to 1,303.2 By the end of 19387 
more than 200,000 coffee shrubs had been planted by Africans 
as against 60,047 by Europeans. * 

Owing to the development of indigenous peasant farming 
during the last few years, the Administration of French Equa- 
torial Africa has had a labour problem to face. According 
to recent official statements, however, the problem is not so 
acute that the Administration will have to choose between 
the two forms of cultivation. 





1 In 1928 the Governor-General of French Equatorial Africa wrote as follows : 
“The inhabitants of French Equatorial Africa are considered to be among the 
most improvident and debilitated in Africa; they already help to carry out big 
public works schemes. It would be premature and inexpedient to force the normal 
pace of economic development by imposing on the inhabitants, who have as yet 
hardly become adjusted to our civilisation, the additional work which the intensive 
development of European industrial cultivation would necessarily involve. ...”’ 
(Lettér of Governor-General ANTONETTI, dated 19 July 1928, in INstrTUT COLo- 
NIAL INTERNATIONAL (Brussels Session, 1929) : Extension intensive et rationelle des 
cultures indigénes, pp. 21-22.) 


2 Opening speech of the Governor-General, Mr. J. F. Reste, at the December 
1937 Session of the Administrative Council of French Equatorial Africa (Journal 
Officiel de ' A.E.F., 1 Dec. 1937). 


3 Revue francaise d’Outre-mer, May 1938, p. 196. 
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The labour needs of agriculturists, occupiers of forestry under- 
takings, and holders of mining concessions, are all the greater because 
their undertakings are growing in number and in size. The Africans, 
on the other hand, who have learned our methods of cultivation, 
are becoming more and more partial to private ownership, and are 
now planting and growing export crops on their own account. No 
doubt, in the Colony as a whole, the number of Africans who have 
no occupation is still such that there will be no shortage of labour 
for some years to come.... In future it will be advisable to be better 
equipped. European settlers cannot do without labour, but they 
should, from now on, organise with a view to keeping their require- 
ments down to the absolute minimum. ? 


The present policy of the Administration is thus based on 
the belief that for some years to come it will be possible to 
maintain the balance between the two forms of cultivation. 
There is no lack of official statements concerning the support 
that should be given to indigenous production. It was with 
that end in view that compulsion to labour and forced labour 
were recently abolished in the colony. Replying to criticism 
of this measure, the Governor-General pointed out that “ there 
had never been so much work done in French Equatorial 
Africa as since the abolition of forced and compulsory labour ”’. 


Far from having stopped or slackened the economic development 
of the country, the abolition of compulsion has brought about an 
economic recovery that has been beneficial to all: settlers, traders, 
and African producers.... The inhabitants of French Equatorial 
Africa are like all peasants. They do not want to work to no purpose ; 
they want to be rewarded for their pains. ? 


At the same time, the Governor-General has emphasised his 
intention to assist European undertakings. In a Circular 
addressed early in 1938 to the directors and heads of service 
of the Governor-General’s Department, he stressed the import- 
ance of encouraging the men who were devoting their energy, 
strength, and capital, to the development of French oversea 
territories, and of giving their demands the fairest consideration. 


The Administration must consider itself the auxiliary and protector 
of all private initiative ; it should observe not the letter but the spirit 
of the regulations, and always aim at those solutions which will be 
most favourable to the development of trade and industry, and 
consequently of economic life in French Equatorial Africa. * 





1 Speech of Mr. J. F. Reste, quoted above. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Revue frangaise d’Outre-mer, July 1938, p. 277. 
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In the Cameroons under French mandate, the difficulties 
which arose owing to the simultaneous development of European 
and African agricultural undertakings obliged the local Admi- 
nistration to take important decisions in 1987. The number 
of workers in private undertakings had risen from 17,348 in 
1982 to 51,983 in 19386, and had fallen only slightly in 1937 
to 48,691. At the beginning of 1937 a sudden lack of equili- 
brium was observed between the demand for and supply of 
labour ; the planters were seriously concerned because they 
were unable to gather the standing coffee crop. On the recom- 
mendation of a Committee he had just appointed to advise 
him in these serious circumstances, the Commissioner of the 
Republic in the Cameroons decided, by an Order dated 27 
March 1937, provisionally to suspend throughout the territory 
the grant of any further agricultural concessions. This measure 
was vigorously attacked in the home country by the repre- 
sentatives of the European undertakings. It was justified in 
the following terms by the Commissioner of the Republic in 
the Cameroons : 


We have to choose between European and Native land 
settlement. ... 

The fact must be faced that European settlement in our posses- 
sions on the West Coast of Africa has reached its highest point and 
must now give way to Native settlement.... 


Governor Boisson did not think this development was a 
matter for regret, since it showed that France had succeeded 
in drawing the indigenous communities into the general system 
of foreign trade. Nor did he think the policy should be reversed, 
since the psychological factor to which the difficulties were due, 
the African’s dislike of “the position of wage earner, whether 
in industry or in agriculture ’’, could in his view only become 
stronger. 


This reaction against the utilisation of man by man may be re- 
garded as almost instinctive in the Native, for he is a peasant in every 
fibre of his being and grows more and more eager to cultivate his 
land for himself and extract what he can from it for his own profit. 
It may be taken as certain that, faced with the choice of earning his 
living either by taking employment on a plantation or by cultivating 
his own land, he would not hesitate; and there is no doubt which 
his choice would be. I am aware that the Native’s well-known 
repugnance to submitting, even for a fair wage, to the discipline of a 
workplace or a farm is sometimes attributed to laziness. I do not 
wish to suggest that the listless plantation hand is a feverishly hard 
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worker on his own farm, but simply to point out that, while laziness is 
to be expected in a man whose needs are small, it would give a com- 
pletely false picture of the Native peasant if his attachment to 
the soil and the will to work which it inspires in him were ignored. ! 


In order to overcome the shortage of labour, the European 
undertakings in the Cameroons had suggested other measures, 
some of which would have led to the disguised reintroduction 
of forced labour. The undertakings were convinced “ that 
the Africans could never be induced to work unless some ad- 
ministrative pressure were brought to bear on them”.? The 
Cameroons Chamber of Commerce had pressed the Administra- 
tion “ to approach the headmen of districts and villages and to 
advise them and induce them to conclude collective agreements 
for a short period of two or three months and to use their 
authority to ensure that these agreements were carried out ; 
if need be, the headmen might be authorised to collect a small 
contribution per man and per day’s work, the amount so collected 
to form a community fund to pay taxes or to pay for work 
of public utility ’.* The Administration did not carry out 
this request, but did what was required in another way by 
setting up, under an Order of 10 May 1937, employment ex- 
changes to “facilitate” relations between employers and 
workers. 

In Madagascar, the Administration thought for a long 
time that European and indigenous production could be en- 
couraged simultaneously. In 1928, Governor-General Olivier 
replied in the following terms to an enquiry from the Interna- 
tional Colonial Institute : 

There is no reason why indigenous cultivation and capitalist 
undertakings should not exist side by side. Some areas, owing to 
the hilly nature of the ground or to the density of the population, 
are suitable only for indigenous cultivation ; others, because they are 
sparsely populated and consist of vast plains, call for capitalist enter- 
prise with its powerful means of action. It would therefore be dan- 
gerous to adopt too narrow a policy. In the present state of develop- 


ment of the inhabitants, it would be a mistake to try to make pro- 
duction in a colony depend on indig2nous output. To undertake 





1 Address delivered to the Académie des Sciences coloniales by Governor Boisson 
on 16 February 1938 (Bulletin de documentation coloniale, No. 124, 1-15 March 
1938). A longer quotation was given in a preceding article published in the Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1939: “ Labour Problems in 
the Cameroons under French Mandate ’’, pp. 249-250. 

2 Quinzaine coloniale, 10 June 1937, p. 209. 


3 Ibid. 
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to eliminate the indigenous factor in the interests of capitalist pro- 
duction would also be dangerous ; in fact, it would be a grave error 
and an iniquity. The truth, as always, lies between the two 
extremes. ! 


The Governor-General drew the conclusion that in Mada- 
gascar “there is no reason for any conflict between the two 
solutions ; there is room—and plenty of room—for both kinds 
of development ”’. 

It is open to question whether, in the light of recent deve- 
lopments, the equilibrium so contemplated could be maintained 
for long. Here again, the increase in the number of European 
undertakings together with the spread of indigenous peasant 
farming has raised the labour problem in an acute form. The 
island is relatively well populated but on the one hand the 
small farmer is more and more reluctant to leave his land, 
while on the other hand large and rather primitive groups 
of people are still to be found in the bush who have not much 
inclination to enter employment and little aptitude for it. 
Accordingly, the complaints of settlers who are short of labour 
have grown more and more pressing in late years, and on 
several occasions recourse to foreign, particularly Javanese, 
labour has been given serious consideration. 

In a recent report to the Economic Committee of the 
Financial Delegations of Madagascar (October 1937), the 
Rapporteur, Mr. Guinaudeau, expressed the following views : 

It is certainly not the first time we have heard the representatives 
of European agricultural interests complain here of a labour shortage. 
The senior members present will recall the discussions to which that 
shortage gave rise during the periods of intense export activity from 
1918 to 1920 and from 1924 to 1929—that is, whenever demand in- 
creased. Now there is an added difficulty, which is that since those 
earlier periods many of the indigenous inhabitants have moved to 
the centres of profitable cultivation, and themselves become planters 
with labour needs. The representations regarding the labour situation 
therefore relate to a more or less normal problem, which arises from 
an increase in the demand for and a decrease in the supply of labour, 
already scarce in a sparsely-populated country *. 


In a speech before the Financial Delegations, Governor- 
General Cayla described the same situation : 


The Iabour problem is becoming serious. It is, for instance, 
certain that the rapid spread of cultivation in several areas makes 





1 INSTITUT COLONIAL INTERNATIONAL (Brussels Session, 1929): Extension 
intensive et rationale des cultures indigenes, p. XXvitl. 
2 Quoted from La Presse coloniale, 8 Dec. 1937. 
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it difficult to recruit workers at harvest time. Until recently it 
was comparatively easy to find in the poorer parts of the colony a 
permanent or seasonal supply of labour, which indeed could not 
be dispensed with. The situation is no longer the same now that, 
owing to the improvement of the means of communication, land 
improvement, and agricultural propaganda, land development is 
proceeding more and more evenly throughout the colony and the 
rural population is becoming more and more stable. ! 


These difficulties explain to some extent why the principle 
of administrative action with regard to recruitment has always 
been formally accepted in Madagascar.? Such action is taken 
through the employment exchanges, which, in the rather 
vague wording of the regulations, are to “ facilitate and supervise 
the recruitment of labour”. The European undertakings, 
however, wished to go further, and suggested “the conclusion 
of regular collective contracts, with the assistance of the foko- 
nolas (village councils). These contracts provided for mini- 
mum wages, conditions of payment, and efficiency bonuses. 
But, as anyone who knows the inhabitants would expect, 
the headmen of the villages flatly refused to sign these contracts, 
on the ground that the Administration was seeking to entrap 
them. On the other hand, some were quite ready to work 
on the same terms as in previous years, but without contracts. ” * 
It is significant that, in spite of the provisions made in their 
favour, the chiefs themselves object to collective contracts. 4 

It seems to follow from the above considerations that 
indigenous production cannot be developed in Madagascar 
without gradually depriving the European undertakings of 
the labour they need, not so much for the upkeep of planta- 
tions as for gathering in crops, for which additional and some- 
times considerable labour forces are necessary. 





1 Speech of Governor-General Cayla (Journal officiel de Madagascar, 9 Oct. 
1937). 

2 Cf., for instance, Marcel OLIvIER : Siz ans de politique sociale d Madagascar, 
pp. 78-79 and 91-95. 

3 Revue francaise d’Outre-mer, Jan. 1938, p. 28. 

4 Provision has recently been made for the introduction of collectiye contracts 
in French West Africa (Decree of 22 September 1936) and the Cameroons under 
French mandate (Decree of 17 November 1937). In French Equatorial Africa a 
Decree of 4 May 1922 provided that the Governor-General might, by Order, pres- 
cribe “ the conditions under which a recruiter might conclude a collective contract 
with indigenous chiefs’; these regulations do not seem to have been promul- 
gated as yet. 
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III 


From the description given above of the situation in the 
various territories it seems possible to draw the following 
conclusions : 


In most of the French colonies of tropical Africa, indigenous 
production, which developed owing to the need for maximum 
output during and after the war and which was encouraged by 
the Administrations for social and political reasons, has now 
gone so far that, notwithstanding the reassuring statements 
made by Governors-General, it has either already come into 
competition with European plantations as regards the labour 
supply or is about to do so. In one of the territories, the 
Cameroons under French mandate, the competition is already 
so serious that the Administration has had to suspend the grant 
of all further concessions. In other possessions (French West 
Africa, French Equatorial Africa, and Madagascar) the Admi- 
nistrations have not thought it necessary to take such drastic 
measures, but friction has been increasing steadily between 
the two forms of production and has already been the subject 
of vigorous complaints by the representatives of European 
interests. In one territory alone, Togoland under French 
mandate, it may be hoped that the two kinds of cultivation 
will have no difficulty in developing side by side. 

After having been for many years in favour of developing 
indigenous peasant farming, because it seemed likely to make 
for a more and more highly skilled supply of labour, the European 
undertakings have been disturbed by the discovery that the 
progress of indigenous cultivation is stimulating the spontaneous 
preference of Africans for independent work and so making 
the recruitment of wage earners increasingly difficult. It is 
suggested that the critical situation that has so arisen could 
be solved only by a return to indirect methods of labour com- 
pulsion ; in some cases, nothing less than direct compulsion 
has been proposed.* 





1 Mr. Raoul Monmarson, formerly editor of the Annales coloniales, wrote as 
follows : “ The only possible solution, in our view, is militarised labour such as 
exists in the Niger Territory and in Madagascar and will no doubt shortly be found 
in the Port of Abidjan ; what is needed is the use of the so-called “ second con- 
tingent ’’, the system under which the postal workers were called up for military 
service during the postal strike before the war, the system that has been applied 
to agricultural workers. The African infantry of the future must be registered, 
called up, embodied in the Army, and placed at the disposal of private under- 
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It would seem, therefore, that the former predominance 
of European production in Africa could hardly be maintained 
unless the following measures were adopted: (1) limitation 
of African cultivation ; (2) the establishment of a system of 
compulsion to labour. Are these measures practicable ? 

Any proposal to limit indigenous production would meet 
with serious objections. Some would be moral objections : 
there is a growing tendency in modern colonial policy to re- 
cognise that African communities have a right to live their 
own economic lives and so far as possible to participate in the 
development of their territories. The inhabitants have learned 
from European planters the habit of agricultural labour and 
a desire to earn profits. In a recent speech, the Governor- 
General of an African possession where the same economic 
and social difficulties arise—Belgian Congo—described in the 
following terms the essential factors underlying this tendency : 


Everything nowadays is making for the emancipation of the 
African : commercial penetration and a higher return on the crop owing 
to reduced freight charges; the theoretical teaching given in the 
schools and the practical training given by the planters themselves ; 
the gradual introduction of peasant farming among the inhabitants... 
competition on the part of workers who are beginning to do the same 
work on their own account ; competition on the part of rural undertak- 
ings which can offer higher wages ; the attraction of an independent 
occupation bringing higher remuneration. The employer is threa- 
tened on all sides. } 


The economic objections to a limitation of indigenous pro- 
duction are no less strong. While a few European producers 
might welcome such limitation, it would be opposed by the 
great majority of the French settlers, who are middlemen, and 
whose interests would accordingly suffer. 


In the struggle for markets, the only winners will be those pro- 
ducers who keep their costs of production lowest. No one can keep 
costs of production lower than the African. The tropical worker 
does not set a high value on his labour ; he has no general expenses, 





takings. The Labour Office should centralise applications and allocate the available 
labour.... The management of the Labour Office, being in command of a mobile 
army of workers and pursuing a humanitarian aim, would help the undertakings to 
gather their crops, and to transport their produce ; at the same time it would, with 
its permanent establishment, be doing educational work of great value.”’ (‘‘Le nou- 
veau visage de l’Afrique’’, in Annales coloniales, 26 Feb. 1937.) 

1 Opening speech of Mr. Ryckmans, Governor-General of Belgian Congo, at 
the session of the Government Council which began on 28 June 1937 (quoted from 
the Courrier d’ Afrique, 29 June 1937). 
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and no capital to pay interest on ; he can therefore accept prices that 
no European undertaking could make shift with. Lastly it must 
be remembered that the economic equipment of our colonies is not 
complete, that in order to finance the completion of that equipment 
colonial populations have stili considerable pecuniary sacrifices to 
make, and that to diminish the resources of the inhabitants is to 
diminish the proceeds of taxation. * 


The European undertakings are well aware that indigenous 
production cannot be limited arbitrarily and accordingly they 
are forced to ask the Administration for help in overcoming 
their labour difficulties. 

This course seems all the more natural to them in view of 
the fact that, in most colonies, action in favour of European 
undertakings was for a long time considered to be not merely 
the normal practice but even the duty of the Administration. 
European undertakings established in the colonies counted 
more or less implicitly on the Administration to supply them 
with labour, and the practice was not explicitly forbidden by 
labour legislation. Nevertheless, ideas have changed in this 
respect, and the change has found the clearest expression and 
confirmation in the French Government’s ratification of the 
Forced Labour Convention, 1980.2 This Convention, while 
provisionally authorising recourse to forced labour for public 
purposes only and subject to certain reservations, completely 
prohibits the practice in the case of private undertakings. 
Article 6 of the Convention is quite definite about this : “ Offi- 
cials of the Administration, even when they have the duty of 
encouraging the populations under their charge to engage 
in some form of labour, shall not put constraint upon the said 
populations or upon individual members thereof to work for 
private individuals, companies or associations. ”’ 

Some European undertakings do not yet seem to have recog- 
nised the principle of free labour that follows from this pro- 
vision. In their view, the African is hopelessly lazy and has 
never done any work except under constraint; there is no 
reason for a change of method. This argument is often repeated 
in colonial administrative assemblies, though it may seem 
paradoxical, coming from the very persons who fear that their 
own plantations will suffer from the excessive development of 





1 Report of Mr. Edmond Frangois to the Congrés du perfectionnement de l’agri- 
culture indigéne, June-July 1931. 
2 Act of 17 June 1937. 
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indigenous agriculture. It seems to be established that when 
the African works on his own account, instead of as a wage 
earner, he becomes capable of very hard work ; the legend of 
the indolence of the African has long been contradicted by those 
who know him best. 

Where a district with a population of 100,000 has to cultivate 
60,000 hectares of land to provide for its own needs and for those of 
European trade, when it has to keep up 12 kilometres of main roads 
and 180 kilometres of tracks suitable for motors, and to find, from 
among its best young men, 150 riflemen and 50 workers for the mili- 
tary labour force, and further a supply of about 400 to 500 young 
workers for public works, it is exasperating to hear again and again 
the same stock phrases about the idleness of the African. 1 


The views of experienced colonial opinion do not, however, 
prevent some European producers from asking the Administra- 
tion to find them workers by such methods of indirect compul- 
sion as have previously been described, consisting either in 
action by an employment exchange, conceived as a means of 
exerting pressure, or in active intervention by the indigenous 
chiefs, or in measures of some kind to prohibit “ vagrancy ”’. 

It must be admitted that in many cases the Administration 
could hardly refuse to take an interest in the situation of Euro- 
pean undertakings. French producers have a very important 
part to play in the tropics: it is from them that the indigenous 
peasantry learns new methods of cultivation; to use the apt 
expression of General Nogués, they act as a “ferment”. The 
Administration is therefore faced with a difficult moral problem 
when European undertakings appeal for help in recruiting 
labour. 

Here are men, wrote the former Governor-General of Madagascar, 
Marcel Olivier, who are of the same race as ourselves and the majority 
of whom have worked hard for many years. Often their lives have 
been nothing but an endless struggle against fever and loneliness, 
the failure of markets and the treachery of nature, the epidemics 
that destroy herds and the cyclones or tornadoes that destroy crops. 
They represent the best kind of colonisation, the kind that does not 
merely exploit natural wealth but creates new wealth. Now, the 
house that has fallen ten times, and that they have rebuilt as many 
times, is about to collapse again. They appeal to those who can 
prevent an irreparable catastrophe. Have we a right to refuse to 
listen to them, and to take cover behind a legal provision or a principle?? 





1 R. DELAVIGNETTE : Les pratiques agricoles en A.O.F.. (report submitted to the 
Congres du perfectionnement de Vagriculture indigéne, June-July 1931), p. 28. 
2 Marcel OLIviER : Six ans de politique sociale @ Madagascar, pp. 92-93. 
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Such cases clearly deserve the most careful consideration ; 
but they are extreme cases and demand exceptional measures 
of assistance. Laws and regulations, however, must provide 
for normal cases, and it is with these in mind that, by way of 
conclusion, the following comments are made on the measures 
recently taken in some territories : 


(1) The prohibition of the grant of further concessions, when 
such action is indispensable, serves primarily the interests of 
existing concessions. It would therefore be wrong to describe 
the measure as hostile to European undertakings. In most 
colonies, the Administration is already entitled by law to suspend 
the recruitment of labour when the percentage of workers 
employed exceeds normal limits; that is a current practice in 
French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa (and also 
in the Belgian Congo, where the measure is based on a policy 
carefully designed to protect reserves of Native labour). The 
suspension of concessions is not per se more revolutionary or 
more harmful to European interests than the limitation of 
recruitment. It is another aspect of the same policy. 


(2) It is noteworthy that some undertakings easily find 
labour even in districts where others complain of a labour 
shortage. It seems, therefore, that in some cases the employers’ 
methods may need adjustment. Sometimes, it might perhaps be 
an improvement if the provisions of the labour laws and regu- 
lations were to take more account of the psychological factors 
which make the conditions offered by indigenous employers 
more attractive to the workers. In other cases, the labour 
shortage could best be overcome by an adjustment of wages. 
Various measures of reorganisation would probably enable good 
undertakings to keep their supply of labour. In any event the 
European employer must reckon with the fact that henceforth 
there will be competition for labour in Africa and that reliance 
can no longer be placed on measures of administrative pressure. 


(8) If, sooner or later, a choice has to be made between the two 
forms of production, it should be remembered that the method 
of development of the colonies by the agency of the indigenous 
inhabitants is more in line with France’s traditional policy 
than is that of giving the first place to European undertakings. 
One of the essential features of that policy is that colonial admi- 
nistrations must endeavour gradually to encourage the inhabi- 
tants to develop their own territory. The time when European 
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undertakings could identify the fundamental interests of the 
colony with their own has now passed. The colony’s interests 
are the sum of indigenous and European interests. If the latter 
had one day to give way to the former, it would not necessarily 
be a matter for regret. “I feel that this situation ”’, said Gover- 
nor Boisson recently, “ is to be welcomed rather than deplored, 
for it is the clearest evidence that we have succeeded in our 
task of patient education. It is proof that having assumed 
responsibility for the peasant communities we have been able, 
without breaking down their structure, to introduce them, for 
their own direct and immediate benefit, into the great life-giving 
and civilising stream of foreign trade, and to stimulate their 
vitality and to give it new objectives. I can see no possible 
cause for regret here, even though the moment has come to 
admit that white colonisation, after marching shoulder to 
shoulder with Native colonisation for a while, must now call 
a halt and leave its companion to advance alone. ”’ * 





1 Address delivered to the Académie des Sciences coloniales by Governor Boisson 
on 16 February 1938 (Bulletin de documentation coloniale, No. 124, 1-15 March 
1038). 
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Hours of Work in the United States 


Tue Existinc REGULATIONS 


Hours of work in the United States are at present limited by 
Federal and State laws and regulations and by collective agreements 
of varying scope. Almost all the States have laws regulating hours 
for some classes of workers, but in most cases these laws are limited 
to women and young persons, or to particularly dangerous occupa- 
tions, or to certain categories of workers. In view of the limited 
scope of the State laws and the fact that many of them fix maximum 
hours considerably exceeding those actually scheduled in the different 
enterprises throughout the country, or found in collective agreements, 
it does not seem necessary to take State legislation into account in 
the present study. 


Federal Laws and Regulations 


The most important law limiting hours of work in the United States 
is the Fair Labor Standards Act, the hours provisions of which came 
into effect on 24 October 1938. This law limits the working week of 
persons employed in interstate commerce or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce (with specified exceptions) to 44 hours 
during the year beginning in October 1938, 42 hours during the second 
year, and 40 hours thereafter. All time in excess of these hours is 
considered overtime and must be paid for at one and a half times the 
regular rate of pay. There is no limit to the overtime permitted under 
these. conditions. The law exempts from the hours regulations persons 
working under collective agreements, certified as bona fide by the 
National Labor Relations Board, which either limit hours to 1,000 in 
a period of 26 weeks or provide for employment on an annual basis 
of not more than 2,000 hours during any period of 52 consecutive weeks. 
The law also exempts for not more than 14 weeks in any calendar 
year any industry found to be seasonal by the Administrator of the 
Act. Workers under these three exemptions must be paid at time and 
a half for all work in excess of 12 hours a day and 56 hours a week. 

The Act further exempts certain occupations and industries, 
including agriculture, the merchant marine, and other employment 
in which working conditions are specially regulated by Federal 
legislation. 

In addition to the hours provisions of the Fair Labor Standard ; 
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Act, Federal legislation provides for an 8-hour day and a 40-hour 
week for all workers employed in establishments engaged on Govern- 
ment contracts exceeding $10,000 in value. Certain specified kinds 
of contracts, such as those for perishable, agricultural and farm 
products, those concluded with communication companies subject to 
the Federal Communications Act, etc., are exempted from this pro- 
vision of the Act. Unlimited overtime is permitted provided that at 
least time and a half is paid for all hours over 8 per day and 40 per 
week. 

The hours of employees on Federal public works or construction 
work or irrigation schemes, and of miners working on land leased from 
the Government, are limited by law to 8 per day. Overtime is 
permitted in case of emergency. 

The maximum permissible hours of work for persons employed on 
projects under the Works Progress Administration or the Tennessee 
Valley Authority are 8 per day, 40 per week, and 140 per month. 
A 80-hour weekly limit applies to any employee working on a project 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or on any 
Emergency Public Works project. 

In addition, Federal legislation requires a 7-hour day from Monday 
to Friday and 4 hours on Saturday—making 39 hours a week—for a 
large proportion of employees of the Federal Government. In some 
of the public agencies, such as the postal system, the Government 
Printing Office, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and the Navy 
Yards, a 40-hour week is fixed by law. 


Collective Agreements 


In addition to Federal laws and regulations, collective agreements 
limit hours of work in the United States. The 40-hour maximum 
working week is laid down in a large majority of the agreements. 
With some exceptions it prevails in the iron and steel, stone, rubber, 
timber, petroleum and aluminium industries, in the manufacture of 
metals except stove manufacturing, and in the industries of furniture 
and upholstery, pulp and paper products, jewellery, pottery, light 
and power, gas and coke, and food products except flour and cereals. 
Building and printing are also covered by the 40-hour maximum. 
In a number of industries, notably coal mining, glass, fur, men’s and 
women’s clothing, and newspaper publishing, and in sections of the 
building, radio, hat and rubber industries, weekly hours vary between 
835 and 371% per week. 

Hours longer than 40 are to be found in a number of industries 
and services. A 42-hour week is usual in the glass industries, and a 
44-hour week in building service agreements. The 48-hour week 
prevails in collective agreements covering railroad yards, flour and 
cereal products, and the stove industry. It is also prescribed by a 
small proportion of agreements in a number of industries including 
iron and steel, glass, cement, electrical equipment, automobiles, 
construction, and printing. The 48-hour week is generally found in 
agreements covering retail trade, hotels, and restaurants, but in these 
occupations longer hours occur in some sections and districts. 
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Overtime is allowed under the great majority of collective agree- 
ments, subject to various restrictions, including in all cases a higher 
rate of pay, usually time and a half. 


DEVELOPMENT OF REGULATION FROM 1929 To 1938 


In 1929, there was in the United States very little regulation of 
hours of work except for women and children and for men engaged in 
dangerous and unhealthy occupations. A small number of State laws 
affected certain classes of workers, and in the field of Federal legisla- 
tion only persons employed on public works or coming under the 
railroad regulations had any limit placed on the hours they might 
work per day or per week. The number of workers whose hours were 
regulated by collective agreements was also very much smaller in 
1929 than at present. In June 19383, for the first time, legal standards 
of hours and wages for the whole country were established by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and the President’s Re-employment 
Agreement. Until May 1935 hours of work for most wage earners and 
salaried employees in the United States, other than those in executive, 
administrative and supervisory positions, were determined by the 
Codes adopted under the National Industrial Recovery Act. Most of 
the Codes fixed hours at 8 per day and 40 per week. 

After the invalidation of the Act by a decision of the Supreme 
Court in May 1935, an attempt was made to regulate hours of work 
in separate industries. The Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 
1935 authorised the fixing of hours of work for the coal-mining industry, 
but this Act was also invalidated early in 1936. Efforts were then 
made to bring about new regulation of hours through State and 
Federal action. Two State laws of special significance were passed prior 
to the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act; these laws prescribed 
respectively a 44-hour week for the majority of employed persons in 
Pennsylvania and a 40-hour week in the textile industry in South 
Carolina. The latter law was to become inoperative in May 1939 unless 
similar Federal legislation came into force in the meantime ; its 
constitutionality has been challenged. The Pennsylvania Act was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the State. 

The passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act, described above, 
marks a new stage in the regulation of hours of work in the United 
States. At the present time efforts are being made to secure the 
adoption of State laws, drafted along the lines of the Federal Act, to 
cover those employees in intrastate industries who do not come under 
the provisions of the Federal law. 


Economic CONDITIONS AND THE EMPLOYMENT MARKET 


The changes in average hours of work in the United States which 
will be discussed below seem to follow closely the marked fluctuations 
in the business cycle shown by the indices of production, output per 
man-hour, and statistics of employment and unemployment, during 
the period between 1929 and 1938. 

Taking 1929 as 100, the index of production for all manufacturing 
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industries shows a sharp decline to 53 in 1982. The decline in produc- 
tion was accompanied by a decline in the number of workers employed, 
in the index of total hours worked, in output per worker employed, 
and in the average actual hours worked per worker per week. At the 
same time there was an increase in unemployment. By the beginning 
of 1931, however, technical improvements and the efforts of employers 
to select the best man for each job had brought about a sharp increase 
in output per man-hour. 

Statistics seem to indicate that the turning point in the business 
cycle came towards the end of 1932, with an increase in production, in 
output per worker, and in average actual hours. Unemployment, 
however, also continued to increase during this period. In the middle 
of 1983 the group of recovery and reform measures embodied in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act was introduced. While it may be 
misleading to try to distinguish the effect of any one of the measures 
applied or to estimate how far reduction or regulation of hours, apart 
from the other forms of regulation of industry, brought about changes 
in production or employment, some relationship may be noted between 
the application of the “New Deal” measures as a whole and the 
fluctuations in the business cycle. Manufacturing production continued 
to increase during 1983 and 1934, but its expansion was at a slower 
rate during the first year in which regulations were applied to industry 
than it was either at the beginning of the upswing in 1932-1933 or 
after industry had accommodated itself to the regulations, by the 
middle of 1934. Output per man-hour and output per worker decreased 
rapidly during the first year of the “New Deal”, but began to rise 
again in the middle of 1934. The index of manufacturing production 
for 1934 rose only to 65.5 per cent. of the figure for 1929. For 1935 
it was 75.6 per cent. 

The introduction of measures which were intended at the same 
time to bring about recovery and to regulate industrial practice, 
including hours of work, appears to have been a factor both in reducing 
scheduled and average hours and in markedly increasing the number 
of people employed. It is stated in a report on the working of the 
National Recovery Administration, published in March 1937, that 
between June and October 1933 there were approximately 2,462,000 
persons re-employed. Between October 1933 and May 1935 there 
was only a slight further increase. Employment increased by 1.7 per 
cent. during this latter period in the industries covered by the N.R.A. 
Codes, while in other industries not covered by the N.R.A. it increased 
by 1.4 per cent. In 1934 as a whole the number of wage earners was 
26 per cent. greater than in 1932, while the number of man-hours was 
only 15 per cent. greater. Between 1933 and 1935 the total employ- 
ment figure increased from 68.8 per cent. of the 1929 average to 82.1 
per cent. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act was abolished in May 1935 ; 
the effect of its abolition was not immediate, however, and may be 
seen more clearly by comparing the figures for 1935 as a whole with those 
for 1936 as a whole. Industrial production continued to increase, but the 
increase in average weekly hours prevented a corresponding increase 
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in employment. For 1936 as a whole, the index of manufacturing 
production reached 88 per cent., the highest point being attained in 
December, when 102 per cent. of the 1929 average was recorded. The 
index of employment increased only from 82.1 per cent. in 1985 to 
87.8 per cent. in 1936. In 19386 the lengthening of hours raised the 
index of man-hours to 45 per cent. above that of 1932, while the index 
number of wage-earners was only 40 per cent. above the 1932 figure. 
In July 1937 the slackening of business enterprise was accompanied 
by a decline in average weekly hours, so that the index number of 
man-hours for July 1937 was the same as the index number of wage 
earners. While the total figures for the year 1987 showed an increase 
in production over 1982, the deepening depression towards the end 
of the year and at the beginning of 1988 brought the figure down to 
67 for the first three months of 1938 ; similarly, although the employ- 
ment index for the year 1937 showed an increase over 1936, attaining 
94.9 per cent. of the 1929 figure, by March 1938 the index had dropped 
to 78.6. However, by the middle of the year the depression seemed 
to be ending ; the employment index reached 86 in December, and the 
average for the year 1938 was 81.9, while the index of manufacturing 
production reached its highest point of 87 per cent. in November and 
averaged 72 for the year. 

To sum up, in general the year 1929 marked a period of prosperity, 
with high production, high employment, and comparatively little 
unemployment, together with longer average actual hours of work 
than are found at any time since then ; 1982 was a depression year at 
the bottom of the business cycle, showing low industrial production, 
a decline in employment, an increase in unemployment, and a marked 
decrease in hours of work; 1933 saw the beginning of an upward 
movement in the business cycle, which continued to the end of 1936, 
with increasing production, increasing employment, and slightly 
increasing hours of work, and with some decrease in the unemployment 
figures ; although at the end of 1937 a new depression appeared to 
have begun, with production again markedly decreasing, the unem- 
ployment figure rising, and some decline in the total numbers actually 
in employment, by the middle of 1938 this decline seemed clearly to 
have ended, and 1938 as a whole seemed to show a new upward move- 
ment. It is with these general indications as a background that the 
effect of the application of regulations concerning hours of work must 
be considered. 

Figures showing employment, income, and production, as well as 
aggregate hours worked, are presented in tables I and II. The first 
four columns of table I give figures of employment, hours, and pay- 
rolls, in manufacturing industries. The third column is an estimate 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee’s hearings, held in December 1938, and gives 
an index of total man-hours worked in manufacturing industries. 
The basic figures from which this index is compiled were obtained 
through dividing pay-rolls by average hourly earnings. The fifth 
column gives the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimates of the number 
of wage-earners employed in manufacturing and mining industries. 
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The sixth gives the total number of wage earners in 89 manufacturing 
industries and 14 non-manufacturing industries. The estimates found 
in this column are aggregate figures built up by using monthly chain 
indices of employment and pay-rolls in the several industries and 
groups of industries to compute current employment and pay-rolls as 
percentages of employment and pay-rolls in the base period. The seventh 
column gives recent unpublished estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of total non-agricultural employment in the United States. 
The eighth and ninth columns give figures relating to the national 
income. The index of national income payments is defined by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as the national income 
minus business savings ; since business savings are at times negative, 
income paid out may be either greater or smaller than income produced. 
The last two columns give the indices of production of the Federal 
Reserve Board. In the first of these columns are the indices of total 
industrial production, including manufactures and minerals. The 
other gives the index of production in manufacturing only. This 
column is included because the index, though not strictly comparable 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ figures of employment and of 
man-hours given in the table, enables an approximation of trend to 
be noted between the index of manufacturing production and the 
figures for employment in manufacturing industries. In both cases 


the monthly figures used are those not adjusted to seasonal variation. 
The first column of table II gives the index of employment of the 


TABLE II. EMPLOYMENT FIGURES OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE BOARD AND THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


A.F. of L.* 





Index of employment * 
(number of wage earners and 
salaried employees in agricul- 
ture, mines, industries, trans- 
port, and commercial services) 


N.LC.B. | A.F. of L. 


100 100 
78.7 79.8 
79.5 80.0 
85.4 84.8 

87.8 

91.7 

95.3 

90.3 

89.9 

89.8 

90.3 





Percentage of 
trade union 
members work- 
ing part time 


Year or month Estimates of 


unemployment 





1,864,000 
13,182,000 
13,728,000 
12,095,000 
11,344,814 
10,112,172 

8,281,962 
10,925,526 
11,122,908 
11,225,886 


1929 
1932 
1983 
1934 
19385 
19386 
1937 
1938: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


April 
May 
June 
July 


Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


August 





11,064,660 
11,403,939 
11,445,134 
11,274,232 
11,086,917 
10,465,455 
10,370,676 
10,514,708 
10,380,119 





Dec. 1937 





Persons covered, 





44,279,000 





43,261,563 











1 Cf. International Labour Review. Vol. XX XIX. No. 3. March 1939, p. 378. 
2 Cf. American Federationist, Jan. 1938 and Feb. 1939. 
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National Industrial Conference Board. The other columns show figures 
compiled by the American Federation of Labor concerning employ-. 
ment, unemployment, and the percentage of trade union members 
working part time. 


ScoPpE OF THE REGULATION OF Hours 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 


In the Interim Report! of the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor, estimates are given of the 
number of persons covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act and of 
the effect that the Act may have on hours of work. It is stated that 
at least 11 million workers come under the wages and hours provisions 
of the Act (which, as was mentioned above, provides for a 40-hour 
week, to be attained by stages extending over three years). A large 
part of the workers covered by the Act already have a normal working 
week of not more than 40 hours. It was estimated that in September 
1938, prior to the enforcement of the hours provisions of the Act, 
2,184,000 of the persons covered were working more than 40 hours per 
week, 1,751,000 more than 42 hours, and 1,384,000 more than 
44 hours. 


The Government Contracts Act 
The report of the Administrator of the Division of Public Contracts 


of the Department of Labor for June 1937 states that approximately 
2,175,000 employees (approximately a quarter of the number of 
wage earners in American manufacturing industries) were either directly 
or indirectly brought under the 40-hour week established by the 
Government Contracts Act. 


Federal Government Employment 


The number of persons employed either by the Federal Govern- 
ment or on works financed by the Federal Government whose hours 
are regulated by law, as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics * 
for December 19388, was as follows : 


Federal services : 
ee a eee Ne ete) eR ee 917,303 
A ee 2,271 
ee é es. 4 « 6 3 we & 6 6 4 Ww & We 5,145 
DE ovis tae wnanwicuss SR 


Construction projects : 


Financed by the Public Works Administration . . 194,677 
United States Housing Authority. ....... 2,301 





1 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor: Interim report of the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division for the period 15 August to 31 December 1938. January 1939. 
2 Monthly Labor Review, Feb. 1939. 
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Financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 2,892 
Financed by regular Federal appropriations. . . . 214,844 
Federal Projects under the Works Program. . . . 124,074 
Projects operated by the Works Progress Admin- 

istration. . . . eo + «© © © 6 6 f «68,986,981 
National Youth Administration . oe we ae a we 237,399 
Civilian Conservation Corps .......... 320,975 


Collective Agreements 


While it is not possible to give exact figures concerning the number 
‘of employees: whose conditions of work are regulated by collective 
agreements, it has been estimated that nearly one-third of the workers 
in the United States are covered by these agreements. The hours 
provisions described above! were drawn from a survey of 5,000 agree- 
ments contained in the files of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
selected from industries and trade groups in which collective bargain- 
ing’ is extensive enough to warrant consideration of the terms of 
agreements as indicative of general conditions. ? 


The National Industrial Recovery Act 


Estimates were also made of the number of employees whose 
hours were regulated through the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
According to the report on the working of the National Recovery 
Administration published in March 1937, approximately 13 million 


persons were covered by 487 Codes providing for a 40-hour basic 
working week. 


Tue Hours AcruaLLy WorKED 


The information presented in tables III-IX indicates average 
-actual weekly hours. These data cannot be compared with figures 
showing either full-time or scheduled (normal) hours. The statistics 
summarised here represent the average hours actually worked and are 
obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours worked by the 
total number of workers on the pay-rolls of reporting establishments 
during the monthly reporting period. They are therefore affected by 
part time, overtime, labour turnover, closing down of factories, 
absences due to illness and accidents, holidays, ete. In a normal 
period in the business cycle, these hours are likely to be shorter than 
those fixed in collective agreements, in regulations, or in the normal 
schedules of individual plants. However, as will be seen below, a large 
amount of overtime will occasionally bring the average hours in a 
boom period to a figure close to the normal hours. 

The first column of table III reproduces the average actual hours 
compiled by the National Industrial Conference Board for establish- 
ments reporting pay-roll figures in 25 selected industries, drawn from 





1 See p. 234. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1938, pp. 500- 
510, for detailed analyses of provisions found in collective agreements in the United 


States, 284. 
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TABLE III. AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK PER WORKER IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 





i, ear or month * —_-; ~~ Confer- Bureau of Labor Statistics * 





1929 48.3 — 
1932 34.8 37.9 
1983 36.4 37.9 
1934 34.7 34.7 
1935 37.2 36.6 
1936 39.8 39.1 
1987 39.2 38.5 
July 1929 48.4 aa 
July 1932 31.9 35.6 
June 19338 41.5 42.6 
Oct. 19383 36.1 35.8 
May 1935 36.3 35.8 
May 1936 39.4 39.2 
July 1937 39.3 37.9 
Dec. 1937 34.1 34.4 
May 1938 $2.7 34.4 
July 1938 33.8 34.9 
Dec. 1988 36.6 87.1 

















1 July 1929, July 1932, July 1937, and July 1938, have been selected as typical months 
for which complete figures are available at different stages in the business cycle. June 1933 and 
October 1933 were the months in which first the President’s Re-employment Agreement and then 
the National Industrial Recovery Act came into force. May 1935 was the month in which the 
Act was declared unconstitutional. May 1936 and May 1938 are included for purposes of compa- 
tison to show the effect of abolition. December 1937 represents the beginning of the new depres- 
sion. December 1938 provides the most recent figures available. 

* Statistics from 25 selected industries. Cf. Conference Board Service Letter, Conference 
Board Management Record and Wages, Hours and Employment in the U.S., 1914-1936 (N.1L.C.B. 


Studies No. 229). ‘ 
* Statistics of 87 industries, the sample now including at least half of all wage earners in 


manufacturing industries. Cf. Monthly Labor Review. 


all the important industrial branches and covering about 1% million 
employees. 

These figures, for the first week in each month, are based on the 
total number of wage earners and the total number of hours worked. 

The second column of table III presents the average actual hours 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from pay-roll data reported 
by establishments in 87 manufacturing industries. The size and 
composition of the samples of establishments reporting these figures 
to the Bureau and to the National Industrial Conference Board respect- 
ively vary slightly from month to month, and therefore the average 
hours per week are not strictly comparable. The Bureau’s sample, 
however, now includes at least half of all workers in manufacturing 
industries, and is believed to be sufficient to indicate the general 
movement of hours over the period shown, The average hours of work 
are obtained in the same way as those of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, through dividing the total number of man-hours 
worked by the total number of workers on the pay-roll of the reporting 
establishment during the monthly reporting period, which in the case 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is the week ending nearest the middle 
of each month. 

Table IV gives the average hours for a series of individual indus- 
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TABLE IV. AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK PER WORKER IN SELECTED 
INDUSTRIES AND SERVICE TRADES, 1932-1938 } 





Blast fur-| Agricul- 
naces, | tural im- 
steel plements | Machine 

Year or month? works,and| (includ- oaks Cement 
rolling | ing trac- 
mills tors) 





1982 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


July 1932 
June 1933 
October 1933 
May 1935 
May 1936 
July 1937 
December 1937 
May 1938 
July 1938 
December 1938 















































News- 
. Papers Petro- 
Year or month Leather and leum 
periodi- | refining 
cals 





1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 





July 1932 
June 1933 
October 1933 
May 1935 

May 1936 
July 1937 
December 1937 
May 1938 
July 1938 
December 1938 
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TABLE Iv (concluded) 





Cigars Whole- Retail Dyeing 
Year or month and sale soniie Laundries and 
cigarettes} trade cleaning 





35.0 41.3 
35.7 42.6 
1937 37.2 


July 1932 ° ° 

June 1933 s . 

October 1933 s s 

May 1935 33.7 40.9 
May 1936 36.2 42.7 
July 1937 37.8 | 43.0 
December 1937 87.3 42.5 
May 1938 35.3 42.8 
July 1938 37.4 | 42.1 . 
December 1938 35.9 41.6 42.7 . 42.2 





























1 Compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The industries selected are those used as 
illustrations by W. BowpeENn: “Labor in Depression and Recovery ”’, in Monthly Labor Review, 
Nov. 1937. 

* See table III for explanation of the choice of months. 

* Not available. 


tries selected from the 87 covered by the global figures summarised 
in the second column of the preceding table, and for certain service 
trades. These latter data are drawn from reports similar to those of 
the manufacturing industries, collected monthly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from 16 non-manufacturing industries. 


Frequency Distribution 


Information showing the percentage distribution of wage earners or 
of individual establishments according to the average hours worked 
per week is available in regard to certain industries and certain periods 
of time in the United States. For the following tables, the average 
actual hours of work have been calculated by the method described 
above, and the wage earners and establishments have been classified 
according to the hours worked in order to show the number of workers 
or the number of establishments working different hours per week. 

Studies of this kind were made in order to ascertain the effect of 
the regulation of hours of work by the National Recovery Administra 
tion. The report on the working of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, to which reference has already been made, in order to show the 
effect of the President’s Re-employment Agreement in reducing hours 
of work, classified a representative number of industries according to 
the hours worked, showing the changes that took place between 
June 1933, when the Agreement came into operation, and October 
1933, when most of the Codes began to operate. This information is 
presented in table V. 
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TABLE V. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES CLASSIFIED BY 
AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK ! 





Number of hours of work June 1933 October 1933 


per week ~ Number of “| Percentage Number of Percentage 
industries of industries industries of industries 











Less than 35 16 10.0 55 34.6 
35 to 40 45 28.3 93 58.5 
40 to 45 60 37.8 8 5.0 
More than 45 40 ' 29.8 3 | 1.9 
| 
1 A Report on the Operation of the National Recovery Administration, which has been pre- 
pared by those members of the Committee on Industrial Analysis who have no Official Relationship 
to the Government, March 2, 1937, 78th Congress, ist Session, Home Document No. 158, p. 95. 
It will be seen that the number of industries is not exactly the same for June as for October, and 
consequently the percentage in the June column totals more than 100. 











Following the abolition of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
special studies were made both by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
by the National Industrial Conference Board in order to determine 
the effect on average actual hours of work of the removal of the legal 
restrictions. 

Table VI shows the frequency distribution of the hours of work 


TABLE V1. VARIATIONS IN AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS IN 16 SELECTED 
INDUSTRIES, MAY ! 1985 AND 19386 2 





Percentage of employees in establishments with weekly average of 





Industry and number of 30 hours 31 to 40 41 to 48 More than 
establishments in sample or less hours hours 48 hours 


May May May May May May May | May 
1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 








Blast furnaces, steel works, 

and rolling mills, 199 18.0 0.6 | 78.9 | 31.7 3.1 | 66.5 0.0 1.2 
Hardware, 87 41.7 0.6 | 50.4 | 38.7 7.6 56.5 03 | 42 
Stoves, 138 9.1 0.7 | 63.8 53.3 | 25.3 37.3 1.8 8.7 
Structural and ornamental 

metal work, 190 i 0.3 | 64.2 | 39.9 8.3 
Electrical machinery, ap- 

paratus, and supplies °, 

317 - e 74.7 12.1 19.9 
Foundry and machine- 

shop products, 728 . 5 | 70.9 | 33.3 | 18.3 
Machine tools, 134 ‘ J 55.6 8.5 | 42.3 
Furniture, 361 . ‘ 69.0 | 44.5 | 24.4 
Mill work, 358 y . 71.1 | 25.2 | 22.7 
Saw mills, 308 a J 69.1 | 36.3 | 20.4 
Brick, tile, and terracotta‘, 

222 39.3 10.7 | 35.6 
Cotton goods, 450 26.4 J 71.9 | 84.4 1.7 
Silk and rayon goods, 144 | 17.6 ’ 79.7 | 77.4 2.7 
Cotton garments 5, 177 26.2 . 69.7 | 43.0 4.1 
Paper boxes, 549 8.5 . 72.7 | 49.7 | 18.5 
Paper and pulp, 327 4.1 R 69.9 | 36.2 | 25.7 



































* Or April. 

P * Witt Bowpen : “ Hours and Earnings Before and After the N.R.A.’’, in Monthly Labor Review, 
an. 1937. 

* Code hours for most employees in this industry were 36. The ranges of average hours in the 
table are as follows : 30 or less ; 31 to 37 ; 38 to 45; more than 45. 

* Code hours in this industry varied, but were predominantly less than 40. The ranges of average 
hours in the table are as follows : 30 or less ; 31 to 38 ; 39 to 46 ; more than 46. 

* Code hours in this industry were 36. The ranges of average hours in the table are as follows : 
30 or less ; 31 to 36; 37 to 44; more than 44. 
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in 16 selected industries in May 1985 and in May 1936, as compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the basis of a large sample of 


establishments. 
Table VII shows the frequency distribution of the average hours of 


TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE EARNERS CLASSIFIED 
BY AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK, APRIL AND OCTOBER 1935 ! 





Number of hours of April October Number of hours of April October 
work per week 1935 1935 work per week 1935 1935 





Under 30.0 i J 40.0—40.9 


30.0-30.9 = 3 41.0-41.9 
31.0-31.9 J i 42.0—42.9 
82.0-82.9 " A 43.0—-43.9 
33.0-33.9 J : 44.0—44.9 
84.0-34.9 i 45.0—-45.9 
35.0-35.9 F i 46.0—46.9 
36.0-36.9 ‘ J 47.0-—47.9 
37.0-37.9 : i 48.0-48.9 
38.0-38.9 ¥ é 49.0—49.9 
89.0-39.9 50.0 and over 





























1 NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp : Conference Board Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 1, 
10 Jan. 1936 (article by M. Ada BENEY). 


work of 730,711 wage earners in April 1935 and of 733,697 wage 
earners in October 1935, based on the reports to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board of 1,196 companies. 


NorMAL Hours or Worx 


In addition to the data relating to average actual hours of work, 
the National Industrial Conference Board has from time to time 
compiled information concerning the normal or scheduled hours of 
work. The term used for these hours by the National Industrial 
Conference Board is “ nominal work week ”’, and the figures show the 
‘number of hours supposed to be worked under normal full-time con- 
ditions. These may be the same throughout the entire plant or may 
vary in different departments. Whenever the National Industrial 
Conference Board asks companies to report pay-roll figures, informa- 
tion is also requested on the “ nominal work week ”’ per wage earner. 
Until the depression period of 1980-1936, a series of these figures was 
computed in order to show the average nominal week for each indus- 
try. ! During the depression period, however, the practice of computing 
these figures was discontinued (although information was still collected) 
because there appeared to be considerable confusion as to what 
constituted the nominal or normal week. The computation of the 
series was resumed for the year 1937. In table VIII the normal 





1 Ada BENEY : Wages, Hours and Employment in the United States, 1914-1936, 
National Industrial Conference Board Studies No. 229, p. 18. 
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TABLE VIII. COMPARISON OF NORMAL HOURS WITH AVERAGE HOURS 
ACTUALLY WORKED ! 





Peiiod Average actual hours per Normal hours of work per 
week per worker week per worker 





1929 : Jan.-March 48.9 49.7 
1937 : March 41.7 41.3 
1938 : March . 33.3 40.4 
1938 : December 36.6 40.3 

















1 NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: Wages in the United States, 1914-1929, 
p. 36; Conference Board Service Letter, June 1937, June 1938, and August 1938 ; Conference 
Board Management Record, Jan. 1939. 


scheduled hours of work are compared with the average actual hours 
of work as computed by the National Industrial Conference Board for 
four pay-roll periods in 1929, 1987, and 1938. It will be seen that in 
1929 the average actual hours were slightly lower than the scheduled 
hours. In 1937, in the new period of boom, actual hours were somewhat 
longer than scheduled hours, from which it may be inferred that a 
great deal of overtime was being worked. In March 1938, towards 
the close of the new period of depression, average hours had dropped 
markedly below normal hours, while by December, following the 
start of recovery, average hours per week had once more increased. 

However, in interpreting figures concerning average actual hours 
and normal hours of work compiled by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, it should be remembered that these figures were 
obtained from samples of 25 industries in which the average weekly 
hours actually worked may be affected by the comparatively regular 
employment afforded by the reporting firms. In contrast with the 
figures obtained by the National Industrial Conference Board, accord- 
ing to which the normal week from January to March 1929 was 49.1 
hours, the Bureau of the Census computed “ prevailing” hours of 
work to be 40.6 in 1929, The average hours actually worked for the 
same period as reported by the National Industrial Conference Board 
were 48.9, but a computation made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
gives 43.2 hours.! The correct figure probably lies between the 43.2 
obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 48.9 obtained from 
the sample of 25 industries used by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. These differences must be taken into consideration in drawing 
any conclusions from the figures found in table VIII. 





1 This computation is based on the assumption that the figure of average 
hourly earnings (58.6 cents) in the sample of 25 manufacturing industries is repres- 
entative of manufactures as a whole in January-March 1929. In this period average 
weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries were estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as $25.31. If this figure is divided by the above sample figure 
of hourly earnings, the quotient is 43.2. 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 


In addition to the regular series of statistics described above, there 
are special studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and other Federal 
authorities covering average actual hours of work, full-time hours, and 
hours of work as found in collective agreements for certain industries. 
The results of some of these studies are presented in tables [X-XII. 


TABLE IX. AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS AND AVERAGE HOURS ACTUALLY 
WORKED PER WEEK IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES ! 








Industry 


Year and month 


Average 
full-time 
hours per 
week 


Hours actually 
worked in one week 


Average 
number 


Per cent. 
of full time 





Bakeries (bread 
and cake) 


Boots and shoes 


Building (20 cities) 


Furniture 


Gasoline filling 
stations 


Glass 


Iron and steel 


Foundries 


Machine shops 


Leather 





1933 : March 
1938 : September 
1934 : December 


1928 : June, July, August, or 
September 

1930: January, February, or 
March 

1932 : Principally January or 
February 


1936 : September, October, or 
November 


1929 : October or November 
1931 : August, September, or 
October 


1931: April, May, June, or 
July 


1932 : Late in the year 


1929 : First half of March 
1931 : Last half of March 
1933 : Last half of March 


1929: June, July, August, or 
September 

1931: Principally June, July 
or August 

1933 : April, May or June 


1929: June, July, August, or 
September 

1931 : Principally June, July or 
August 

1933 : April, May or June 


1932 : March, April or May 


16,480 
18,782 
20,962 
48,658 
55,158 


49,666 


186,145 
44,870 


80,659 


2,960 
26,971 
71,009 
66,865 
58,365 
40,391 
28,669 
19,768 
91,491 


65,938 
41,960 


21,399 








50.2 
45.9 
43.5 


44.8 





42.4 


40.4 








2 Compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE Ix (cont.) 





Industry 


Year and month 


Average 
full-time 


Hours actually 
worked in one week 





hours per 
week 


Per cent. 


Average @ 
full time 


number 





Paper boxes (set up) 


Petroleum : 
Drilling production 
Pipe lines 
Refineries 


Portland cement 


Pottery : 
Semi-vitreous 





| Vitreous 


| 
| Sawmills 


Slaughtering and 
meat packing 


| Textile dyeing and 
_ finishing 


| 
| 


| Textiles : 
Cotton goods 





1933 : May 
1934 : August 


1935 : August 


1934 : August 
1934 : August 
1934 : August 


1929 : Last four months 
1932 : August, September, or 
October 


1932 : Two weeks in summer 
and early autumn 
1932: Two weeks in summer 
and early autumn 


1928 : Summer months 

1930: May, June, July, or 
August 

1932 : May, June or July 


1929 : October or November 
1931 : October, November, or 
December 


1930 : March, April, or May 

1932: January, February, or 
March 

1933 : July 

1933 : August 

1934 : August 


1928 : March, April, or May 

1930 : March, April, or May 

1982 : January, February, or 
March 


1933 : July 
1933 : August 
1934 : August 


1928 : September, October, No- 
vember, or December 

1980: .... 

1932 : Early months of year 





6,854 
11,864 


12,681 
38,372 
12,295 
45,167 
20,701 


18,677 


6,467 
2,419 
58,007 


50,951 
32,130 


61,599 
58,555 
21,482 


19,246 

6,793 
24,866 
28,521 


88,006 
90,053 


76,630 
87,911 
106,394 
99,402 


28,445 
88,825 
83,227 





40.0 
(Code hours) 
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TABLE Ix (concluded) 





Industry 


Year and month 


Average 
full-time 
hours per 

wek 


Hours actually 
worked in one week 





Average 
number 


Per cent, 
of 
full time 








Textiles (cont.) 
Men’s clothing 


Rayons and other 
synthetic yarns 


Silkk and rayon 
goods 


Underwear, 
knitted 


Woollen and wor- 
sted goods 


Tobacco : 
Cigarettes 


Snuff 


Smoking and 
chewing 


Cigars 





1928 : June, July, August, or 
September 

1080s ...- 

1932 : July, August, September, 
October, or November 


1930 : February, March, April, 
or May 

1932 : October, November, or 
December 


1931: March, April, May, or 
June 

1933 : April 

1933 : August 

1934 : August 


1928 : September, October, No- 
vember, or December 

1930:.... 

1932 : Early months 


1928 : (Northern States) first 
six months 

1930: January, February, or 
March 

1932 : January, 
March 

1933 : August 

1934 : August 


February or 


1930 : March, April, or May 
1933 : March 
1935 : March 


1933 : March 
1935 : March 


1933 : March 
1935 : March 


1936 : March 





32,292 


25,326 


49,036 
41,713 
23,723 
28,959 


15,056 
15,155 
11,738 


38,850 
41,400 
38,509 
41,427 
31,984 
14,266 

7,455 
15,268 


526 
1,315 


4,849 
7,222 


15,772 





40.1 
40.1 


49.9 
40.0 
(Code hours) 
40.0 
(Code hours) 
40.0 
(Code hours) 











Table [IX summarises the average hours worked during one week 
in a large number of industries in various years ; as far as possible it 
also indicates the full-time hours, in order to compare these with the 
hours actually worked. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the figures in this table for 1928 and 1929 in some cases refer to periods 
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of maximum production, and the difference between average hours 
actually worked and full-time hours is in those cases substantially 
smaller than the usual difference. For example, the figures for foundry 
and machine-shop products cover June, July, August, or September, 
and the employment and pay-roll figures for this industry during 
these months of 1929 were at the highest recorded levels. In all cases 
abnormal conditions, such as strikes and other stoppages, were avoided, 
so that the averages shown by the special surveys tend to be higher 
than the annual averages of weekly hours actually worked. Never- 
theless, these special surveys reveal a significant difference between 
full-time hours and average hours actually worked. It is estimated 
that even in 1929 in manufacturing as a whole average hours actually 
worked were not less than 10 per cent. below average full-time hours, 
although at the highest level of production the difference was smaller 
than for the whole year. ! 

Table X gives the percentage distribution of wage earners accord- 


TABLE X. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE EARNERS ACCORDING 
TO FULL-TIME HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, 1929 4 





40 and Over 40 45 to 48 
Not ppastes under under 45 inclusive 


























1 NATIONAL BuREAU OF Economic RESEARCH: Bulletin 71 ; computed from data published 
in U.S. Census of Manufactures, 1929, 


ing to full-time hours of work per week in 1929, based on figures 
compiled from the Census of Manufacturers. The data provided by the 
Census of Manufacturers and other sources show that during the 
prosperous years 1922-1929 full-time hours of all classes of workers 
remained on the whole remarkably steady. There are no reliable 
records for the period 1929-1932. According to a recent study by 
Mr. Leo Wolman }, it is probable that in some industries at least the 
full-time working week was materially lengthened in the years of 
depression following 1929. If this is the case, however, there is little 
in the records of either Government departments or the National 
Industrial Conference Board to confirm it. Whatever happened during 
the depression, when the National Industrial Recovery Act was 
passed full-time hours were, according to Mr. Wolman, approximately 
50. The result of the efforts made from 1933 to 1935 was to reduce 
all hours to 40 or fewer in the week, as has been seen above. Mr. Wolman 
concludes that, although the first effect of the termination of the Act 
in June 1935 was a movement to revert to a longer working week, 





1 Leo Wotman: Hours of Work in American Industry, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Bulletin 71, 27 November 1938. 
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the setback did not go very far, partly as a result of the gains of 
organised labour, and hours had once more begun to be reduced 


before 1937. 
Table XI gives an estimate of the full-time working week of men 


TABLE XI. AVERAGE FULL-TIME WORKING WEEK OF MEN EMPLOYED IN 
BITUMINOUS-COAL MINES ! 





Year 





: before 2 October 
after 2 October 














1 NATIONAL BuREAU oF Economic RESEARCH: Bulletin 71 ; 
computed from data published in U.S. Census of Manujactures, 1929, 


employed in bituminous-coal mines. In this table a steady decrease 
in full-time hours throughout the period is apparent. 

Table XII shows the full-time normal hours per week found in 
collective agreements for certain industries ; in some cases changes 
are shown between 1929, 1982, 1984, 1935, and 1987. The table 
classifies the employees according to the hours per week laid down 
in the agreements. 


CONCLUSION 


A few general comments may be made concerning the general 
level of hours of work and the relationship of average actual hours to 
the business cycle. It is clear that both normal full-time and average 
actual hours have been reduced considerably since 1929 ; short time 
brought the actual hours of work to an exceptionally low level during 
the 1982 depression, and regulation by the N.R.A. during 1933-1935 
prevented them from increasing at that time to as high a point as 
might have been expected to follow from the recovery in business. 
The abolition of the regulation resulted in some further increases, but 


FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK AS FOUND IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTs +! 


TABLE XII. 
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this tendency did not gain great momentum and was slowed down by 
the resistance of organised labour and the renewed efforts for legal 
regulation. By the end of 1937, with the advent of the new depression, 
hours were reduced once more. In conclusion, !it may be said that 
normal hours as well as actual hours for an increasing number of 
wage earners in the United States have tended to be reduced through- 
out the period from 1929 to the present time, in spite of the fluctuations 
in the business cycle that have affected the general level. The applica- 
tion of the new Federal regulations fixing a 44-hour week for the year 
1938, a 42-hour week for the following year, and a 40-hour week after 
1940, should tend to bring down average hours throughout the country 
because it will affect some of those classes of workers which at the 
present time have the longest hours, while it cannot increase the 
hours of those already working less than 40 hours in virtue of special 
regulations, collective agreements, or actual practice. 


Co-operative Societies throughout the World’ 


Numerical Data 


The spread and growth of the co-operative movement in all its 
forms during the last twenty years has attracted sufficient attention 
to awaken in the minds of co-operators, sociologists, and economists 
—and also, in many parts of the world, among officials of departments 
dealing with social problems—a desire to know as exactly as possible 
the dimensions of this movement and its geographical distribution. 

The figures compiled periodically by the International Co-operative 
Alliance ? and the International Labour Office * satisfy this need to 
quite a large extent. But these compilations do not achieve or even 
aim at completeness. They are prepared on the basis of an analysis 
of annual reports or special communications from a considerable 
number of central co-operative organisations. This means that they 
rest on a foundation which is solid but not sufficiently broad, since 
central co-operative organisations rarely include all the primary 
co-operative societies of their respective countries, and there is still a 
fair number of countries which have no central co-operative organisa- 
tions at all. 

It is to widen this foundation and, by using all the documentary 
sources available, to enumerate as many as possible of the primary 
co-operative societies in as many countries as possible that the present 
study has been undertaken. 





1 Only the first half of this study is published in this issue of the Review ; the 
second half will appear next month. 

2 Statistics of Affiliated National Organisations. The last edition, that of 1937, 
provides figures for the years 1933-1935. 

3 International Directory of Co-operative Organisations, 1939. 
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In June 1934 the International Labour Review published a first 
“Attempt to Compile International Statistics of Co-operative Societies’’." 
This was a modest and somewhat diffident effort, but it was well 
received. The present attempt may show somewhat more confidence, 
since the data it yields are more numerous and more exact ; but it is 
still a modest effort. 

The difficulties of such an undertaking may be imagined. Though 
they cannot be measured except by those who have had to contend 
with them, their nature is manifest ; and there is no need for a detailed 
examination of these difficulties here. The main problems will be 
evident from the following commentary, the object of which is to aid 
the reader in consulting the tables by explaining their object and 
nature, their exact scope, and the methods used. Only on condition 
that no more is expected from this study than it attempts to give, 
can a maximum of usefulness be derived from it. 


SouRCES 


The conditions under which co-operative societies are counted, the 
scope of the census taken, the system of classification, and the 
nomenclature adopted, vary considerably from country to country, 
and even within a given country from one source to another. 

As regards the nature of these sources and the manner in which they 
have been used, reference may be made to the observations contained 
in the article published in 1934. 

It will suffice to say here that besides the official statistics consider- 
able use has been made of those published by the co-operative federa- 
tions. To a lesser extent, and for certain countries only, other sources 
of information (official and unofficial publications, articles in perio- 
dicals, etc.) have also been consulted. These various sources overlap, 
supplement or correct one another, and it has seldom been possible 
to rely entirely on the data provided by one alone. 

It has not been considered necessary, however, to enumerate all 
the secondary sources used, and only the principal sources are indicated 
in the Appendix. 


THe Unitrs CouNTEeD 


The societies representing the second and third degrees of organisa- 
tion are not included in the scope of this study. Only primary societies, 
whatever their title or legal form, have been included. A co-operative 
society is taken to be any association of persons in an economically 
weak position who, joining together of their own free will on the basis 
of equal rights and responsibilities, manage and use, for their common 
material and moral advantage and in mutual collaboration, an under- 
taking to which they have transferred one or more of their economic 
functions corresponding to one or more of the economic needs which 
they have in common. 

There is naturally no question of examining each of the units 
counted in the light of this definition ; but it is as a rule possible to 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 6, June 1934. 
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eliminate the institutions which are not in conformity with it. The 
necessary distinctions can generally be made by proper interpretation 
of the principal sources consulted, even though sometimes these classify 
co-operative societies under the heading “ commerce ” or with “ banks, 
ete.” 

CLASSIFICATION 


The system according to which the primary societies have been 
classified is on the whole the same as that used in 1934 ; this system was 
also used in a recent article in the International Labour Review.* 

The principal groups established are ; (1) consumers’ co-operative 
societies ; (2) housing co-operative societies (including co-operative 
loan and building societies) ; (3) occupational co-operative societies 
other than agricultural (including urban co-operative credit societies) ; 
(4) agricultural co-operative societies (including rural co-operative 
credit societies) ; (5) “various ” co-operative societies. 

The number of subsidiary groups has been increased since 1934 
from 6 to 15. There are now the following sub-groups: in group 2, 
one for co-operative loan and building societies ; in group 3, four for 
urban co-operative credit societies, co-operative societies of small 
traders and craftsmen, workers’ productive co-operative societies, 
and fishermen’s co-operative societies, respectively ; in group 4, six 
for rural co-operative credit societies, rural non-specialised supply 
and sale co-operative societies, specialised marketing co-operative 
societies, forestry co-operative societies, rural electricity co-operative 
societies, and agricultural and rural mutual insurance societies, 
respectively. Further, the sub-group of specialised marketing co-oper- 
ative societies has been divided into four sections: co-operative 
dairies, vinegrowers’ co-operative societies, fruit and vegetable growers’ 
co-operative societies, and livestock and meat marketing co-operative 
societies. 

It should be noted first of all that the co-operative societies for 
which sub-groups have been established figure twice in the following 
tables—first of all lumped together with their own and: other types 
of societies in the main group to which they belong, and then separately 
in the tables reserved for the sub-group which they constitute. As 
will be seen below, this does not entirely apply to the agricultural and 
rural mutual insurance societies. 

Some explanation must be given of the elements included in the 
groups and sub-groups established. 


Consumers’ Societies 
The group of consumers’ co-operative societies includes in general 
those societies whose function is to distribute articles for domestic 


consumption among their members 2; but it is impossible to exclude 
from it all the co-operative societies which, operating in rural sur- 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 4, April 1939: “ The Diver- 
sity of Co-operative Societies and their Classification ’’, by Dr. G. FauQqUET. 

2 In urban and industrial surroundings, in some countries, this group also 
includes restaurants, cafés, canteens, etc. 
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roundings, distribute not only articles for domestic consumption but 
also, to a varying extent, articles required for agricultural production. 
(fertilisers, seed, fodder, etc.). The mixed character of these societies 
means that some of them are classified with consumers’ co-operative, 
societies pure and simple and others with agricultural co-operative 
supply societies (or rural non-specialised supply and sale co-operative 
societies). Here their classification has been determined as a rule 
by the group to which the societies themselves, or their federations, 
consider that they belong, or failing this indication by a judgment of 
the relative importance of their transactions in articles for domestic 
consumption and articles for productive purposes. In this case the 
principal activity carries the subsidiary with it. 

It must be admitted that the distinction is sometimes difficult to 
draw and often imperfect. The difficulty is proved by the hesitation 
shown in official statistics, and also among the co-operative organisa- 
tions themselves, which in case of regrouping on a national scale may 
sometimes join federations of agricultural co-operative societies and 
sometimes federations of consumers’ societies. It is imperfect because 
in most cases only blocks of co-operative societies can be classified 
and these blocks may carry over into the group of consumers’ co-oper- 
ative societies a few societies which more closely resemble rural supply 
societies, and vice versa. For instance, a few urban consumers’ co-oper- 
ative societies in Lithuania figure among the rural purchasing co-oper- 
ative societies and not in the table reserved for consumers’ co-operative 
societies. 

Housing Societies 

The group of housing co-operative societies includes both those 
actually engaged in construction and those which make loans for 
building purposes. The former, which themselves build dwellings and 
then rent or otherwise dispose of them to their members, are in fact 
a specialised form of consumers’ co-operative societies ; the latter, 
typified by the building societies of Great Britain and the building 
and loan associations of the United States, provide their members 
with the credit required to build or buy houses, and can thus be regarded 
as co-operative savings and credit societies. It has generally been 
possible to distinguish between these two types of housing societies, 
and a sub-group is therefore provided for co-operative loan and build- 
ing societies. It should nevertheless be remembered that in many 
cases “ building societies ’” build houses as well as making loans for 
building. 

The group of housing co-operative societies -does not include 
workers’ co-operative building societies, which should rather be 
considered as a form of occupational co-operative societies—workers’ 
societies for co-operative production or work. 


Occupational Societies Other than Agricultural 


The sub-groups covered by the general heading of occupational 
co-operative sccieties other than agricultural do not in general call 
for definition. 
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The sub-group of urban co-operative credit societies, however, 
gives rise to one observation. In some cases, though not in many, the 
sources provide aggregate figures for all co-operative credit societies 
irrespective of whether the societies are rural or urban. It is therefore 
necessary in those cases to rely on other criteria or else, since the 
data cannot be divided in a reliable fashion, to place the whole figure 
under one or the other of the two headings in question. This last 
method has been used only when it was clear that the credit co-oper- 
ative societies of one of the two types were more numerous than those 
belonging to the other type. For Brazil and for Estonia, for example, 
there was no alternative to including all the co-operative credit socie- 
ties among the rural co-operatives, although some of them are mixed 
and a few are urban. 


Agricultural Societies 


The group of agricultural co-operative societies now has ten sub- 
groups, instead of two as in the classification of 1934. 

Despite the tendency of agricultural co-operative societies to spe- 
cialise more and more by function—and, as regards the function of 
marketing, by product—a considerable place must still be left, parti- 
cularly in Europe and Asia, for village co-operative societies which 
perform all or several of the functions corresponding to the needs of 
rural society where little differentiation has occurred ; these are the 
rural non-specialised supply and sale co-operative societies (general 
purpose societies). 

In a fair number of countries, particularly in Central and Eastern 
Europe, India, and Japan, the rural credit co-operative societies often 
act as general purpose societies. Notwithstanding this fact, however, 
they have been counted as rural credit co-operative societies, the 
importance of their functions other than that of credit being indicated 
by the data given under the heading “ trade ”’. 

The sub-group of vinegrowers’ co-operative societies includes all 
those which market—after or without processing—the products of 
grape growing, from the grape or raisin to wine or wine vinegar. 

The other sub-groups of agricultural co-operative societies do not 
call for any special remark. 


“Various”? Societies 

Lastly, under the heading “ various” have been grouped all the 
co-operative societies which could not be classified under the other 
headings, either because they belong to relatively rare types for which 
there was no place in the necessarily simple framework of the tables 
or because the sources provided no reliable means of determining their 
nature, 

THe Data 


With the national statistics of most countries in their present 
condition, an international compilation can only attempt to provide 
a very small number of data for each of the groups and sub-groups 
defined above. The following information is given : 
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(a) For co-operative societies of all categories, their number, 
membership, and (except for agricultural and rural mutual insurance 
societies) resources expressed by balance-sheet totals ; 

(b) For co-operative societies engaging in commercial activity, 
the total business done ; 

(c) For housing co-operative societies (co-operative societies for 
direct construction), the total sum received in rent during the year ; 


(d) For co-operative credit societies (including co-operative loan and 
building societies), the total of financial transactions ; 

(e) For agricultural and rural mutual insurance societies, the total 
sums insured, received in premiums, and paid in compensation, during 
the year. 


These few but essential data could not be collected for all the 
co-operative societies counted. The number of societies to which each 
figure refers is therefore placed in brackets below it in the tables. 

As regards the membership of the societies, it should be pointed 
out that, particularly in countries where these societies are highly 
specialised, the same person may well belong to several societies. In 
this case, the sum of the memberships of the different co-operative 
societies will be greater than the actual number of co-operators in the 
country concerned. Nevertheless, the figure obtained by addition 
may serve as an index of the extent to which the co-operative move- 
ment has established itself in the country. 

The figures for business done are shown in three columns—all 
transactions, transactions with a view to supplying members, and 
transactions with a view to marketing members’ products. But, what- 
ever the sources used, it sometimes occurs that only the aggregate 
figure is available and that no distinction can be made between the 
function of supply and that of marketing. The consequence is that the 
figure given as total business done may be greater than the sum of the 
figures in the separate columns for the two constituent elements— 
supply and sale ; this applies mainly to totals for groups of countries, 
but occasionally to those for single countries also. 

The only means of exactly gauging the resources at the disposal 
of the societies in each group would have been to show their balance- 
sheet totals. This was not always possible, and it was therefore neces- 
sary, particularly in the case of some non-federated societies, to take 
the sum of various items (share capital, reserves, and sometimes 
savings deposits and other borrowed capital) which the available 
sources gave. 

As in the tables in the International Directory of Co-operative 
Organisations, and with the same object of addition, the data expressing 
values are given in thousands of gold francs, the gold france being 
practically equivalent to the frane of the old Latin Monetary Union 
and to the Swiss franc before its devaluation in September 1936 (gold 
content = .29032 grams of fine gold). 





1 For several countries the conversions are affected by the fact that transac- 
tions may be carried out at rates different from those officially applying. 
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At the average exchange rate for 1987, 1,000 gold francs = 326.69 
dollars, 593.50 gulden, 8,064.52 French francs, 1,424.50 Swiss francs, 
or £66.08. 


DATE TO WHICH THE INFORMATION APPLIES 


As a rule, the information provided applies to the position of the 
co-operative societies in 1937—that is, to the financial year ending 
on 81 December 1937 or beginning during 1937 and ending at a corres- 
ponding date in 1938. In a few cases the information relates to financial 
years ending in 1937 but beginning in 1936. In exceptional instances 
use was made of data either slightly older or slightly more recent. 

There was thus no alternative to departing, occasionally and very 
slightly, from one of the fundamental principles of all statistical 
work—uniformity of date. But it must be remembered that, in intention 
and in character, the present study cannot lay claim to all the strict- 
ness of a proper statistical compilation. 

Its object is less to give rise to comparisons (which involve qualifi- 
cations of all sorts!) than to arrive at totals of an approximate character. 
Since the data relating to co-operative societies are not as a rule subject 
to sudden variations from one year to another, and since any changes 
which occur are almost always increases, the approximate totals are 
less affected by the presence of slightly out-of-date information, for 
instance, than by the absence of any information for certain countries 
or certain types of co-operative societies. And obviously, since it was 


necessary to make use of sources from 90 different countries or terri- 
tories with their own separate administrations, and of several sources 
from each, it was technically impossible for them all to apply without 
exception to one and the same year. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE DaTA 


The tables are arranged in two series. 

Those of the first series give only, for each of the five main groups, 
the number of co-operative societies and the membership. These 
tables are the following: table 1, consumers’ co-operative societies ; 
table 2, housing co-operative societies (including co-operative loan and 
building societies) ; table 38, occupational co-operative societies other 
than agricultural (including urban co-operative credit societies) ; 
table 4, agricultural co-operative societies (including rural co-operative 
credit societies as well as agricultural and rural co-operative insurance 
societies) ; table 5, various co-operative societies ; table 6, summary 
of tables 1 to 5. 

With a view to indicating approximately the extent to which the 
co-operative movement in the different countries and in the world is 
federated, the tables of this series give in separate columns the figures 
for federated co-operative societies on the one hand and non-federated 
societies on the other. 

A word of explanation is required concerning the meaning attached 
here to the expressions “ federated’ and “non-federated”. Only 


1 This is due to discordance between exchange rates and relative purchasing 
powers, lack of basis for comparison between balance-sheets, etc. 
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those societies have been considered as federated which are affiliated 
to the federal bodies figuring in the International Directory of Co-oper- 
ative Organisations. The figures entered in the columns for non- 
federated societies are simply the difference between the figures con- 
tained in the Directory and those supplied by sources giving the total 
number of co-operative societies and their membership. 

In certain cases the distinction between federated and non-federated 
co-operative societies could not be made, and the available data figure 
in the totals column only. It should be noted further that the absence 
of figures in the columns reserved for non-federated co-operative 
societies does not necessarily imply the absence of such societies, in 
cases where the available sources relate to federated co-operative 
societies only. 

The other data, relating to primary co-operative societies, are given 
in a second series of tables, as follows : table I, consumers’ co-operative 
societies ; table II, housing co-operative societies (including co-operative 
loan and building societies) ; table Ila, co-operative loan and building 
societies ; table III, occupational co-operative societies other than 
agricultural ; table IIIa, urban co-operative credit societies ; table IIIb, 
co-operative societies of small traders and craftsmen; table IIIc, 
workers’ productive co-operative societies; table IIId, fishermen’s 
co-operative societies ; table IV, agricultural co-operative societies ; 
table IVa, rural co-operative credit societies ; table IVb, rural non- 
specialised supply and sale co-operative societies ; table Vc, specialised 
marketing co-operative societies; table IVcl, co-operative dairies ; 
table IVc2, vinegrowers’ co-operative societies ; table [Vc3, fruit and 
vegetable growers’ co-operative societies ; table [Vc4, live stock and 
meat marketing co-operative societies ; table [Vd, forestry co-operative 
societies, table IVe, electricity co-operative societies; table IV/, 
agricultural and rural co-operative insurance societies; table V, 
various co-operative societies ; table VI, summary of tables I, II, III 
and IV. 

In this series the differentiation between federated and non-feder- 
ated co-operative societies is of less importance, and no such distinc- 
tion has been made. 

It should be noted that the data concerning agricultural and rural 
mutual insurance societies do not figure in table IV, the structure of 
which is not suited to their inclusion. The total number of agricultural 
co-operative societies of all sorts (including agricultural and rural 
mutual insurance societies) and their total membership is therefore 
to be found only in table 4 of the first series. 

In all the tables, the sign (..) means that the information in ques- 
tion has not been obtained ; the sign (—) has been placed wherever 
no figure should be inserted. , 

In view of the diverse racial, demographic, historical and economic 
conditions in which the co-operative movement has developed in ‘the 
different countries, and with a view to obtaining a number of inter- 
esting sectional totals, the countries have been grouped on the following 
geographical basis: Africa, America, Asia (without the U.S.S.R.), 
U.S.S.R., Europe (without the U.S.S.R.), Oceania. 
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A. Number and Membership of Primary 
Co-operative Societies 


TABLE l. 


CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Country 


Number of primary societies 


Number of members 





Non- 
federated 
societies 


Federated 


societies Total 


Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 





AFRICA 


Egypt 
Union of South Africa 


Dependencies, protectorates, 
colonies, etc. : 
British : 
Kenya 
French : 
French West Africa 


Total, Africa 








AMERICA 


Argentina 
Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Mexico 
Newfoundland 
Panama 
Salvador 
United States * 
Uruguay 


Total, America 


46,548 
16,695 





69,852 

9,000 
16,695 
63,739 





585,308 
(4,030) 








Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


China 

India 

Japan 
Sakhalin 


Dependencies, 
colonies, etc. 
British : 

Ceylon 
Cyprus 
Federated Malay States 
and Straits Settlements 
Netherlands : 
Dutch Indies 


Mandated territory : 
British : 
Palestine 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


protectorates, 


49 55 








| 
| 5,459 


6,070 





525 983 


278,448 


330,155 
(756) 





U.S.S.R. 





24,113 24,113 








| 39,200,000 








39,200,000 | 
(24,113) 
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TABLE 1. CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (concluded) 





Number of primary societies 


Number of members 





Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 


Total 


Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 





Europes (except U.S.S.R.) 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland (Eire) 
Northern Ireland 
Italy 

Latvia 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
Yugoslavia 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


29,063 
1,178,817 
605,800 
418,557 


86,983 


_ 
So 
» 

PISTIII: 
~ 


66,521 
7,484 


55,134 
11,265 





18,339,889 


252,919 


18,621,130 
(16,999) 





OCEANIA 


Australia 
New Zealand 
French possessions 


Total, Oceania 


Grand total 





7 


38,909 


, 


83,886 
372 


122,795 
8,000 
372 





119 


46,909 


84,258 


131,167 
(169) 





41,383 











3,521 


48,798 





57,928,961 








498,185 





58,884,157 
(46,108) 





1 Data supplied by different sources in the United States vary to a great extent and it has been 
found difficult to harmonise them. The figures given above are those furnished by the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics. 
* Stores and buying clubs. 


TABLE 2. 


LOAN AND BUILDING SOCIETIES) 


HOUSING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (INCLUDING CO-OPERATIVE 





Number of primary societies 


Number of members 





Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 


Total 


Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 





AMERICA 
United States 
Total, America 








10,073 


5,002,248 








10,073 




















5,002,248 
(10,073) 
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TABLE 2. 


LOAN AND BUILDING SOCIETIES) (concluded) 


HOUSING CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (INCLUDING CO-OPERATIVE 





Country 


Number of primary societies 


Number of members 





Non- 
pe my federated Total 
societies 


Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 





ASIA (except U.S.S.R.) 
India: 
Mandated territory : 


British : 
Palestine 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


6,300 


11,324 





17,624 
(228) 








Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Austria 


Czecho-Slovakia ; 
Danzig. ‘ 
Denmark 

Estoni 

Finlan 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain 
Hungary 

Iceland 

ag (Eire) 


Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
Yugoslavia 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


38,711 
71,909 
12,980 

300 


33,000 
736,757 


71,000 

1,600 
22/087 
63.566 
18,500 


9,279 


38,711 
28,541 
71,909 








1,079,689 


3,261,163 
(8,908) 





OCEANIA 


Australia 
New Zealand 


Total, Oceania 


Grand total 





81,106 
46,213 


81,106 
46,213 





127,319 


127,319 
(277) 





21,474 














6,089,489 








8,408,354 
(19,486) 








Asa consequence of the method used in taking the census of co-operative societies, only 138 


housing co-operative societies have been listed in the. Statistical Year Book of the Netherlands. 


*. Estimated figures. 
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TABLE 8. OCCUPATIONAL (OTHER THAN AGRICULTURAL) CO-OPERATIVE 
\ SOCIETIES (INCLUDING URBAN CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES) 





Number of primary societies 


Number of members 





Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 


Total 


Federated 
societies 


Nop- 
federated 
societies 





AFRICA 


Union of South Africa 


Nyasaland 
French : 

Morocco 

Tunis 








AMERICA 


Argentina 

Brazil 

Canada 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

Nicaragua 

United States 
Virgin Islands 


Dependencies, protectorates, 
colonies, etc. : 
British : 
Leeward Islands 
French : 
Guadeloupe 


Total, America 


32,083 
2,227 


1,315,390 
400 


204 





1,444,474 
(6,425) 





Asta (except U.S.S.R.) 


| India 
Japan 
Korea 
Sakhalin 


| Dependencies, protectorates, 
colonies, etc. : 
British : 
British Borneo 
Cyprus 
Federated Malay States 
and Straits Settlements 
Unfederated Malay States 
Netherlands : 
Dutch Indies 


| Mandated territory : 
British : 
Palestine 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


87 


59,177 


1,233,571 * 


10,859 


1,533,571 
77,000 
79,613 


70,036 











11,943 








833,706 





1,326,860 





2,160,566 
(13,686) 
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TABLE 8. OCCUPATIONAL (OTHER THAN AGRICULTURAL) CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES (INCLUDING URBAN CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES) (concluded) 








Number of primary societies Numbers of bers 





Non- Non- 
Federated federated| Total Federated federated 


societies societies societies societies 





2,032,350 2,032,350 
(15,577) 








Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Austria 185,832 185,832 
Belgium _ 5,608 
Bulgaria 146,871 188,203 
Czecho-Slovakia 1,570,444 1,570,444 
Danzig 8 8 ae oe os 
Denmark os wih io 
234 ae 234 


Estonia 
111,497 ‘+e 111,497 


France 

Germany 1,675,660 oe 1,675,660 

Great Britain es és 50,730 

Hungary 7,414 7,414 
a 3 1,177 


Iceland 
Ireland (Eire) os ‘ 
Italy 2 101,500 101,500 
Latvia 94 40,628 74,127 
Lithuania 25,775 25,775 
Netherlands _ _ es 

Norway 1 1 4,140 “a 4,140 
Poland 709,476 24,018 733,494 
Rumania 219,630 a 219,630 
Spain 79,617 sin 

Sweden 5,000 2,882 
Switzerland 90,314 “<a 

Turkey _ 2,027 
Yugoslavia 104,173 _ 





Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) | 13,846 6,142 20,171 5,078,205 109,366 Test 
,671) 








Grand total | 31,455 18,247 56,942 | 7,945,593 | 1,473,342 Oe 
’ ) 


























1 Including the membership of some 120 non-federated consumers’ co-operative societies and 
some 90 housing co-operative societies. 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (INCLUDING RURAL 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES AS WELL AS AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL 
CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETIES) 





Number of primary societies 


Number of members 





Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 


Total 


Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 





AFRICA 


E; t 

os of South Africa 
Basutoland 
Swaziland 
South West Africa (mandated) 


Dependencies, protectorates, 
colonies, etc. : 
British : 
Gold Coast 
Kenya 
Mauritius 
Nigeria 
Zanzibar 
French : 
French West Africa 
Algeria 
Madagascar 
Morocco 
Réunion 
Tunis 


| Mandated territories : 

British : 
Cameroons 
Tanganyika 
Togo 

French : 
Cameroons 


Total, Africa 


37,048 





79,528 
78,764 








58,663 











AMERICA 


| Argentina 
| Brazil 


Newfoundland 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

| Salvador 

United States 
Porto Rico 


Dependencies, 
colonies, etc. 
British : 

British Guiana 

Jamaica 

Trinidad and Tobago 
French : 

Guadeloupe 

Martinique 


Total, America 


protectorates, 





"26 


11,573 
9 


24,200 


106,565 
139,881 
1,941 
9,343 
156 


“290 


4,614,501 
3,529 


141,360 
153,777 
460,188 
1,941 
9,343 


156 
451,617 
290 


2,000 
6,214,501 
3,529 


8,786 
275 
509 


24,200 
1,800 








12,548 





1,650,491 





4,876,990 





7,474,272 
(23,276) 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (INCLUDING RURAL 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES AS WELL AS AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL 
CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETIES) (concluded) 





Number of primary societies 


Number of members 





Non- 
Federated] s.derated 


oon Total 
societies | societies 


Federated 
societies 





Non- 
federated 


Total 





Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


Burma 
China 
India 
Japan 
Korea 
Sakhalin 
Siam 


Dependencies, protectorates, 
colonies, etc.: 
British : 
Ceylon 
Cyprus 
Federated Malay States 
and Straits Settlements 
Unfederated Malay States 
French : 
Indo-China 
Netherlands : 
Dutch Indies 


Mandated Territory: 
British : 
Palestine 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


335 554 


20,542 


10,286 
5,472 


156,414 


39,758 


45,049 
15,925 


10,286 
5,472 


156,414 
30,862 


60,300 





68,438 |152,222 


9,291,752 


2,982,373 


12,350,036 
(141,891) 





U.S.S.R. 


246,905 ? 


19,156,921 ? 
(246,905) 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Danzig 
Denmark 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Ireland (Eire) 
Northern Ireland 
Italy 

Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
Norway 

Poland 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
Yugoslavia 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 





3,804 
2,349 
1,665 
11,531 
86 
5,408 
2,117 
2,386 
64,656 
40,300 
5,948 
3,292 
40 
434 
94 
7,765 
990 
659 
951 
3,896 
2,616 
8,710 
6,751 
3,056 
2,690 
7,070 
694 
7,900 


4,370,502 


250,890 
1,156,847 
10,428 
101,340 


, 
1,621,742 
231,187 
129,443 
46,701 
648,054 


106,520 
199,750 


35,106 
20,272 
61,799 
1,752,861 


11,122 
9,982 


47,392 
1,026 


29,304 
77,205 
190,744 
3,708 


320,441 
309,866 


1,923,135 
1,149,689 ¢ 
400,688 
628,316 
527,253 
126,420 
804,045 





197,858 246,435 

















22,155,606 





2,546,796 








24,995,522 
(207,675) 

















societi 





a ee 





tok Reteatnall 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES (INCLUDING RURAL 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES AS WELL AS AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL 
° 
CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETIES) (concluded) 





Country 


Number of primary societies 


Number of members 





Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 


Total 


Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 


Total 





OCEANIA 


Australia 
New Zealand 
French possessions 


Total, Oceania 


Grand total 





168 
‘47 


345 
383 
17 


91,761 
92,425 


90,791 
817 


182,552 
92,425 
817 





560 


185 


745 


184,186 


91,608 


275,794 
(744), 





288,793 





129,672 











673,665 





33,457,358 


10,554,430 








64,565,295 
(623,923) 








2 Including 243,000 kolkhozi (collective farms), with 18,786, 300 members. 
* These figures ‘include a small number of urban consumers’ co-operative societies. 
* As a consequence of the method used in taking the census of co-operative societies, only 2,807 
agricultural co-operative societies have been listed in the Statistical Year Book of the Netherlands. 
“ These figures include a small number of fishermen’s co-operative societies. 


TABLE 5. VARIOUS CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 





Number of primary societies Number of members 


Country 





Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 


Total 


Federated 
societies 





AMERICA 
Canada 
Colombia 
| Mexico 
United States 


Total, America 


Non- 
federated 
societies 


Total 


94 
19,948 
148,082 * 





168,124 
(1,920) 





Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 
| Palestine 
Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 








Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Germany 
Ireland (Eire) 
Latvia 
Netherlands 
Poland 

Spain 
Yugoslavia 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


Grand total 





7 
268 


16,288 


101, 218 


6,489 


31,907 

19,390 

32,292 
162°000 * 
101.218 * 





467 


2,850 


305,253 


16,136 








353,296 
(728) 





467 




















305,253 | 





523,515 
(2,657) 








? Including 3,728 co-operative telephone societies, with 110,981 members. 
* Health co-operative societies. 
» Including 171 health co-operative societies (101,218 members), and 29 co-operative publishing 


societies. 
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TABLE 6. SUMMARY OF TABLES 1-5 








Number of primary societies 


N 


h 


of 








Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 


Total 


Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 





AFRICA 
(1) Consumers’ co-operative 
societies 


(3) Occupational co-operative 
societies other than agri- 
cultural 

(4) Agricultural 
societies 


co-operative 


Total, Africa 


472 


342 


175,323 


15,925 





176,137 


16,397 | 
(41) 


2,764 
(10) 


312,750 | 
(3,432) | 


(3,483) | 





AMERICA 
(1) Consumers’ co-operative 
societies 


(2) Housing co-operative so- 
cieties 


(3) Oce upational co-operative 
societies other than agri- 
cultural 

(4) Agricultural 
societies 


co-operative 


(5) Various co-operative so- 
cieties 


Total, America 


4,061 
10,073 
7,208 
23,829 
6,080 


51,251 


63,243 


5,000,000 


990 


1,650,491 


93,376 


2,248 


34,694 


4,876,990 


94 


585,308 | 
(4,030) | 


5,002,248 
(10,073) 
1,444,474 
(6,425) 
7,474,272 
(23,276) 


168,124 
(1,920) | 





6,714,724 


5,007,402 


14,674,426 | 
(45,724) 





Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 
(1) Consumers’ co-operative 
societies 


(2) Housing co-operative so- 
cieties 


(3) Occupational co-operative 
societies other than agri- 
cultural 

(4) Agricultural 
societies 


co-operative 


farious co-operative so- 
cieties 


(5) V 


Total, Asia (except U.S.S.R.) 


83,784 








458 


229 


11,943 


68,438 


81,068 


377 


13,963 


152,222 


ye 


9 


167,554 


278,448 


9,800 


833,706 


9,291,752 


51,707 


7,824 


1,326,860 


2,982,373 


330,155 
(756) 


17,624 | 
(228) 


2,160,566 
(13,686) 


12,350,036 
(141,891) 





2,095 
(9) | 





10,413,706 


4,368,764 


14,860,476 | 
(156,570) | 





U.S.S.R. 
(1) Consumers’ co-operative 
societies 


(3) Occupational co-operative 
societies other than agri- 
cultural 

(4) Agricultural co-operative 
societies 


Total, U.S.S.R. 


39,690 








246,905 


286,595 








39,200,000 


2,032,350 


39,200,000 | 
(24,113) 


19,156,921 | 
(246,905) 





41,232,350 








60,389,271 


(286,595) | 
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TABLE 6. SUMMARY OF TABLES 1-5 (concluded) 





Number of primary societies 


Number of members 





Non- 
Federated 
ocieties 


Federated 


societies Total 


Federated 
societies 


Non- 
federated 
societies 





Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 
(1) Consumers’ co-operative 
societies 


(2) Housing co-operative so- 
cieties 


(3) Occupational co-operative 
societies other than agri- 
cultural 

(4) Agricultural 
societies 


co-operative 


(5) Various co-operative so- 
cieties 


Total, Europe (except U.S.S.R.) 


16,600 2,780 | 19,426 


7,514 3,124 10,747 


13,846 6,142 | 20,171 


197,858 47,402 | 246,435 


467 2,850 3,544 


18,339,889 


1,079,689 


5,078,205 


22,155,606 


305,253 


252,919 


54,801 


109,366 


2,546,796 


16,136 


18,621,130 
(16,999) 


3,261,163 
(8,908) 


5,239,478 
(13,671) 


24,995,522 
(207,675) 
353,296 
(728) 





236,285 | 62,298 | 300,323 


46,958,642 


2,980,018 


52,470,589 
(247,981) 





| OCEANIA 


(1) Consumers’ co-operative 


societies 


(2) Housing co-operative so- 
cieties 


(4) Agricultural co-operative 
societies 





Total, Oceania 


Grand total 





169 





119 


277 277 


560 185 745 


184,186 


84,258 


127,319 


91,608 





131,167 | 


(169) 


127,319 | 


(277) 


275,794 


(744) 





610 581 1,191 


231,095 


303,185 


534,280 
(1,190) 





379,785 | 157,969 | 810,512 











105,726,654 





12,736,379 





143,260,953 
(741,543) 


| 
| 
| 








STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living, in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals; they also appear therefore in the issues of the Review 
intermediate between the quarterly issues. 

Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1938, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. For further information 
on the scope and method of presentation of the following data, reference 
should be made to the introductory statement given in the July 
1989 number of the Review. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ”’. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 

The sign { signifies : “ provisional or estimated figures ”’. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

The sign ° signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”’. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year (in all tables of index 
numbers). 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 





American 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100%) 


GERMANY (excluding Austria) AvuSTRIA | AUSTRALIA CANADA DENMARK 











Sickness insur. Statistics of Sickness /|Statistics of Stat. of | Stat. of 
statistics establishments (B) insur. stat. jestabl.(A/B) Stat. of establ. (A) estab. (A)jestab.(B) 


Ry Mines, industries py Industries | Indust. — = 
Wage earners, Salar. |Wage earn.|/Wage earn.,| Wage earners, sal. 
sal. employees Wage earners empl. | sal. empl. | sal. empl. employees Wage earners 


Number Numb. | Hours | Numb. Number Number Number Numb. | Hours 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 A o 
95.1 93.0 93.1 . e 
86.6 74.6 81.4 . 100.0 
74.1 72.1 . 91.7 
81.8 69.1 . 102.9 
89.7 77.0 | 116.0 
99.6 82.9 125.8 
109.4 88.3 131.5 
116.3 138.1 
124.0° 
124.7* 
122.4° 
123.3° 
123.7° 
123.9 * 
124.1° 
123.3* 
118.1 
121.6 
122.9 
122.6f 





Industries 




















oe 
1 
«1 


Maurine oumis wine: 





133.8 
137.1 
144.4 


AH KSSH SAIS 
Seeeeeeeeeeen 


*seseeeeeeeeeune 


19,266,861 975,922 | 450/225" 





| 
| 
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on 
ty 
bw 
> 
to 
to 
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we 
—_ 
> 
=| 
to 
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2| 90,000 ¢ 

















ESTONIA UnitEp STATES FINLAND 


B.L.S. | _NLCB. | A.P.L. Sins 
Stat. of estab. (A/B)| Estimate Estimate | Estimate establ. (B) 


. . Mines, ind., Agric., mines, ind., . 
Industries Industries transp., comm. transp., comm., serv. Industries 


, Wage earners, | Wage earners, salaried 
Wage earners Wage earners salar. empl. employees Wage earners 


Number | Hours Number | Hours ~~ Number Number Number | 
r 


r r 








Statistics of establ. 
(A) 




















100.0 
87.0 
77.5 
77.6 
83.1 
93.2 

101.4 

101.8 

108.8 

109.0 

. 


109.8 
. 
* 
107.7 
. 


* 


103.6 
. 


- 
Cc 
CUBURUN ER OR ODI dDDODeRWO 


++ 


1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 95.9 94.7 87.2 82.8 
1931 88.5 84.4 73.7 68.0 
1932 81.9 d 62.5 53.7 
1933 82.9 A R 58.0 
1934 96.4 , 62.8 
1935 108.6 . . 69.7 
1936 125.8 J . 79.8 
1937 144.5 
| 1938 146.8 
1938; June 155.8 
150.2 
145.5 
144.2 
146.1 
148.0 
142.4 
146.2 
147.6 
150.7 
152.0 130.4 
158.9 152.8 


Soe 
+++ 


@ 
w 


SSSRSSES3e=E 
an 


PSS 
==SSNNBNSSSSam a 


om 

ow 
ie or «Be =] 
BESARASSSSSE 
Car oro 


+> 
HEE SUN NNSSSSHEONSESSS 


BUowbH Ob awNSOoDPUNSORROUUwOS 


SOOSCCOCOCOCOCOCSOOCCeOS+141IDFO 
+ 


cecceroococce 





i> <Be oe 2) 
ASSAL SAS SS: 
Sonor oe 





. 
. 


| 
Ltt] 
|| 
\8 














45,349 7,223,000/4,237,795 ¢| 20,250,000 | 44,331,000 | 42,808,188 62,905 


* Except for the series in italics, base : year later than 1929. * Thousands. 
7 A rm ae to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1938, 
: an 3 
Abbreviations : B.L.S. = Bureau of Labor Statistics ; N.I.C.B, = National Industrial Conference Board; A.F.L. = 
American Federation of Labor. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 1001) 





FRANCE 


_ GREAT Britain 


HUNGARY 


ITALY 





Statistics of 
establishments (A) 


Compulsory 
unempl., ins. stat. 


Sickness insurance 
statistics 





Mines, ind., 
transport ¢, 
commerce 


Industries 


Mines, ind., 


Indus- | transport °, 


Indus- | Mines, ind., 


Sickness ins. 


stat. of 


establ. (A) # 


MCT Cr 
Statistics of 


Stat. of 
establ.(B)| establ. (A/B) 





tries | fransp., comm. 


Industries 


_Industr. | Industr. 





tries commerce 








Wage 








Wage earners 


Wage earners, salar. employees 


earners 


Wage earners, 


sal. employees Wage carners 


—— 


Wage | Wage earners 


earners 





Number| Hours |Number' 


Number | 


Number 


Hours 


Number |Number| Hours 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1938: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May | 
June | 





* 


100.0 
92.5 
80.9 
79.4 
76.9 
73.5 
74.1 
78.6 
81.2 
81.7 
80.8 
80.4 
80.3 
81.1 
81.6 
82.5 
82.6 
84.3 
84.6 
83.8 
83.4 
83.5 


100 

91.6 
79.0 
78.0 
75.7 
72.1 
73.0 
77.5 
80.7 
81,2 
81.4 
80.8 
79.9 
79.2 
81.5 
80.3 
81.6 
80.9 
81.1 
81.3 
81.6 


100 

89.1 
71.9 
73.6 
70.5 
66.8 
69.5 
64.9 
65.0 
65.0 
65.3 
65.0 
64.4 
64.0 
66.0 
65.6 
67.2 
67.4 
67.7 
68.6 
69.1 





100.0 
91.3 
82.9 
73.0 
73.6 
79.9 
85.9 
94.7 

104.0 

112.3 

114.5 

114.4 

118.0 

120.3 

120.5 

121.6 

117.5 

112.6 

115.4 

116.8 


100.0 100.0 
92.5 95.8 
84.5 92.2 
84.7 91.4 
89.8 94.7 
94.5 99.2 
96.0 101.5 

102.2 106.7 

110.2 112.3 

104.1 111.0 

110.6 

111.1 

111.4 

111.2 

111.5 

111.2 

111.5 

109.8 

111.1 

112.8 

113.8 

115.4 

116.7 


— 
eeeeeeene nee tS 
= 


100.0 
89.7 
79.8 
69.4 
70.5 
78.2 
84.5 
91.2 

100.2 

108.1 ¢ 

= 


100.0 
94.3 
89.2 
82.0 
81.2 
86.9 
91.2 
97.7 

104.0 

110.6 


110.3 
111.0 
114.5 
114.5 
116.6 
117.2 
110.4 
111.7 
113.9 
113.3 


se e+e eee ee ee 


” 100.0 | 100.0 
97.3 | 94.2 
88.8 | 83.5 
78.5 | 724 
79.4 75.1 
82.9 | 77.8 
94.0 | 81.0 
94.9 | 81.0 

104.5 | 91.7 

110.7 | 955 

113.6 | 97.7 

111.9 | 989 

112.5 | 93.8 

115.3 | 1033 

112.3 | 980 

109.9 

107.3 

102.3 

106.4 

111.6 

112.0t 











Persons covered 








1,810,000 2,368,000 

















11,452,000 {721,059 


721/275° 





1,160,400 








1,155,932) 2,850/1,464 | 








JAPAN 


LATVIA 


LUXEMBURG 


Norway 





Stat. of 
establ. (A/B) * 


Estimate 


Sickness insur. stat. 


Stat. of estab- 
lishments (A) 


Stat. of 
establ. (A/B) 


~ | Statist. of 
establ. (B) | 





Industries 


Mines, ind., 
transp. 


Indus. Ind., transp., 
tries | com., adm. °, ete. 


Mines, ind., 
transport 


Mines, 
industries 


Mines, ind., | 
transp.,comm. 





Wage earners 


Wage 
earners 


Wage earners, 
salaried employees 


Wage 
earners 


Wage earners 





Number| Hours | 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Number | 


Hours | Number 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
(11938: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


100.0 100.0 
86.1 84.8 
84.2 82.5 
87.7 86.1 
95.9 95.4 

109.2 | 109.0 

115.6 | 115.7 

126.3 | 126.4 

140.0 | 140.7 

154.1 155.0 

. 7 





*eeneteeeeeene 
see ee ee eee 





100.0 
97.8 
96.9 
97.7 


100.0 
104.9 
97.5 
82.5 
87.8 
95.1 
100.8 


100.0 
107.5 
98.3 
82.6 
93.4 
108.4 
117.7 
123.7 
135.1 
144.0 
147.4 
145.9 
144.8 
145.9 
148.5 
149.5 
140.8 
135.7 
136.9 
139.0 
142.8 
145.9T 


100.0 
100.4 
79.9 
91.8 
93.2 
98.4 
106.2 
115.7 
124.9 
121.5 
7 


100.0 
98.1 
84.1 
67.6 
64.8 
65.5 
66.8 
68.8 
74.9 


76.3 


eet ee tee tee 


100.0 
99.6 
79.9 
90.6 
90.3 
96.9 

104.9 

115.1 

119.4 

117.3 

* 





** et? * eo eee eee 











2,933/1,336* 


6,600,000 








108,128] 211,848 








32,612 


144/102" | 176/102* 





a 
200,700 | 





1-Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 
»multiplying the index of numbers employed by an index of average hours actually worked per worker per day (stat. 


of establishment). 


* Thousands. 


* Index of hours calculated by the I.L.0. by 


For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, Nov. 


61938, pp. 700 and 701. 
Abbreviations: M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; C.F.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industry. 








STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (concluded) 
Indexes of numbers employed and of total hours worked 
(1929 = 100%) 

POLAND 
Statistics of establishments 





RUMANIA SwiTzZERLAND 


Stat. of establ. | Stat. of establ. 
(A) (B) 


NETHERLANDS 


Accident/unempl. 
insurance statistics * 
Mines, ind., 
transp., comm. 

Wage earners, 
salaried employees 


Number 


100.0 
102.2 
96.0 
85.3 
85.0 
86.6 


Statistics of 
establ. (A) 








Mines, 


industries Industries 


| 
Industries | 


Industries 


Industries | Industries | 





Wage earners 


Wage earners 
salar. empl. 


salar. empl. 
Number 


100.0 
94.0 
83.1 
83.1 
88.0 
95.2 

104.8 

115.7 

122.9 


Wage earners 


Number| Hours | 


100.0 100.0 
84.5 82.9 
71.3 69.3 
62.3 56.9 
65.0 58.3 
72.0 67.1 
77.1 72.6 
83.4 77.9 
94.1 89.8 

101.6 97.8 

103.5 97.8 

104.8 93.9 

107.3 | 100.9 

107.8 | 104.8 

114.1 107.1 

109.8 | 109.4 
96.3 | 102.0 
94.5} 88.17° 
97.3 94.4 

100.6 98.3 

104.8 | 101.3 

106.7f | 101.1f 


Wage earners 


| Number 


100.0 
96.5 
88.3 
75.9 
73.3 
73.7 
70.4 
70.2 
78.1 
77.9 
77.7 

. 








Number 


100.0 
87.2 
74.5 
64.0 
63.7 
69.1 
72.8 
77.8 
88.0 
94.6° 
96.1 
97.4 
99.4 
99.9 

104.5 

101.3 
91.1 
91.7 
93.9 
96.3 
99.3 

101.0f 





100.0 
101.6 
92.9 
80.1 
80.8 
83.3 
80.1 
80.6 
88.4 
93.4 
98.3 
97.2 
98.3 
98.3 
98.3 
96.0 
90.4 
89.3 
93.2 
99.4 
101.7 


Sere 
bo 





eceocecco 
SSSSHE 
CORR PR Oe 


™ 2 
_ 





eee ee eee eee e| | f 





ee | 





1,464" | 


tist. of 
abl. (B) | 
es, ind., | 
p.,comm. 

















102,000 782/367 * 





1,275/504* 





611,852 781,799 








261,000 








SWEDEN 


a 








| e2ECwO-SLOVAKIA 


UNION oF SoutH AFRICA 


U.S.S.R. ° 


YUGOSLAVIA 





Stat. of establ.* 
(B) 


Stat. of 
estab .* 


(B) 


Sickness insurance 
statistics 


Statistics of 


Statistics of 


Sickness & accident 


establishments (A/ B) 


establishments (A) | insurance statistics 





Mines, 
industries 


Mines, indust., 


Agr., industries 
transp.*, comm. 


Mines, ind., 
Ind. transport ° 


Number 





Mines, ind., 
transp., com., etc. 


Ind.. transport *, 


Mines, 
commerce, etc. 


ind. 





Wage earners 


Wage 
earners 


Wage 
earners 


Wage earners, 
salaried employees 





Number| Hours 


Number 


Number 


Europeans | Total 


Wage earners, ALT 
salaried empl. employees 


Number _ 





Number 








100.0 
104.3 
100.7 
88.8 
86.1 
89.8 
93.3 
101.8 
112.4 
118.2 
125.6 
123.8 
125.1 
124.7 
122.0 
120.4 
113.8 
106.8 
112.5 
116.3T 


100.0 100.0 
135.4 121.5 
183.4 157.9 
216.0 185.9 
195.5 | 178.3 
208.2 188.8 
211.9 200.2 
224.1f/ 208.2 Tf 


100.0 
97.6 
92.3 
82.6 
75.4 
75.0 
76.6 
82.3 
90.0 
91.0 
96.9 
98.0 
97.6 
68.0* | 
52.0 
56.1 
54.4 
42.4 
44.2 
45.3 
49.4 
53.5 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
98.6 98.4 99.3 
97.7 96.0 95.2 
94.2 91.9 88.7 

108.0 98.0 94.9 

130.1 | 111.0 | 108.1 

146.2 | 123.2 | 122.1 | 

160.3 | 134.2 | 134.9 

| 


100.0 
98.6 
85.8 
77.8 
78.4 
89.5 





170.3 143.6 143.1 
167.1 146.2 148.1 
. . 7 
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(85,868 688,806 
* Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 
1938, extrapolation, using unemployment insurance statistics. 
mines and industries. * Series covering about 25 per cent. of the workers in the occupations covered. * Average of 
8 months. * Since September 1938, excluding the territories incorporated in neighbouring States. * Since January 
1939 : Bohemia-Moravia. * Employment in socialised and private establishments and those working under 
concession, * Thousands. %® Since January 1939, including tpe territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
. a — relating to the various countries, sce also International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1938 
P- and 701. 


250,322 1,363,341 




















“=/175 95 | ~/00,88 (10,225,00 | 2,108,000 


372,195 





* Up to 1937, accident insurance statistics; since 
* Series covering about 40 per cent. of workers in 
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TABLE Il. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY 


(excluding Austria) 


AUSTRIA 


AUSTRALIA 





Employment exchange statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade union returns 





Applicants 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 


Applicants 


Unemployed 


registered 


Number 


1,891,956 
3,075,580 
4,519,704 
5,575,492 
4,804,428 
2,718,309* 
2,151,039* 
1,592,655 
912,312 
429,461 


292,240 
218,328 
178,762 
155,996 
163,941 
152,430 ¢ 
455,656 ¢ 
301,897 ¢ 
196,770 
134,017 
93,9334 
69,555 ¢ 
48,839 


in receipt of benefit 
Number | Per cent. 


164,477 12.3 
208,389 15.0 
253,368 20.3 
309,968 26.1 
328,844 29.0 
287,527 26.3 
261,768 23.4 
259,185 22.9 
231.313 20.4 
174,048 * 


190,310 
123,619 
91,511 
73,488 
69,617 
72,051 
76,621 
108,407 
85,724 
62,127 
49,102 


for work 
registered 


for work 
registered 





Number | Per cent. 


47,359 | 114 
84,767 19.3 
117,866 27.4 
120,454 29.0 
104,035 25.1 
86,865 
71,823 
53,992 





|Per cent. 





1,919,917? 
3,130,082 
4,618,537 


192,062 
242,612 
300,223 
377,894 
405,740 
370,210 
348,675 
349,663 
320,961 41,823 
243,720° 40,526 


274,627 * 
151,026 . 
113,655 43,092 
99,865 * 
106,543 * 
112,745 42,077 
150,058 . 
156,174 * 
121,131 46,611 
95,069 . 
77,134 * 
59,372 
45,793t . 


L 


ris 
° 





| 
| 


2,567,523" 
1,889,626 
1,109,914 

585,311 


448,848 








1938: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1939: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
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177,225 


*| 






































Persons * 


covered 20,471,654 


1,140,500¢ . 471,581 








BELGIUM CANADA CHILE 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Estimates Employment 
exchange 


statistics 


Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. 





Days of 


Unemployed 
unemployment 


(daily average 
during the 
month) 





Unemployed 





Applicants for 
work registered 


Applicants for 


Per cent. * Number Per cent. work registered 


{.9° 

5.4 
14.5 
23.5! 
20.5 
23.4 
21.7 
16.2 
13.1 
17.6 


15.9 | 
15.6 | 
15.0 
15.8 
16.0 
18.7 | 

| 





107,000 
341,000 
442,000 
639,000 
646,000 
521,000° 
483,000" 
430,000" 
337,000 
407,000 


387,000 


210,927 
154,038 
125,929 
173,913 


154,436 
152,462 
149,779 
154,340 
163,771 
Nov. 185,454 

Dec. 240,860 
1939: Jan. 221,468 
Feb. 204,843 
March 188,504 
April 181,039 
May 186,993 
June 175,250 


Persons e 
covered 


1 Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. ® Since 31 July 1933, not 
including persons employed in labour camps. Excluding unemployed registered in the Sudeten territory 
(196,000, 218,074, 188,455, 137,721, 95,465, 45,479, 22,628 and 12,288, at the end of November, December 1938, 
January, February, March, April, May and June 1939, respectively). ‘Since April 1938, revised series (including 
additional persons now entitled to benefits and amounting in April to 111,000). * Since April 1938, unem- 
ployed registered. ? Estimates. * Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible working 
days of insured workers during the month. 


1936 
1937 
1938 


1938: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


111,680 
108,383 
102,581 
101,187 
107,749 
113,251 

88,639 
110,018 
111,275 || 
115,673 | 


23.7 
22.0 
20.1 
18.2 
17.6 





116,077 
107,738 


























986,956 | 











2,697,000 * | 











STATISTICS 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





(Free City of 


Employ- Employ- || Employ- || Employ- . Trade 
Trade union ment ment ment ment Estimates union 
fund returns | exchange || exchange || exchange || exchange returns 
statistics || statistics || statistics || statistics Peseentage 


Unemployed —_ Unem- || Unem- || Unem- unemployed 
ployed | ployed ployed 


Per | for work : rere 
Number | .0°t | sioistenca |e registered|| registered||N.1.C.B. ‘ A.F.L.*| Weighted 


15.5 | 44,581 3,877 1.0 | 39 8.2 
13.7 | 40,551 ‘009 9 | 98 14.5 
17.9 | 59,430 : 17.7 | 19.1 
31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 r 26.3¢ | 23.8 
28.8 | 121,115 27.1* | 24.3 
22.1 | 97,595 : 23.6¢ | 20.9 
19.7 | 92,406 20.8 18.5 
19.3 | 93,261 : 18.2 13.3 
21.9 | 107,124 009 : 15.8 10.5 
21.4 | 112/241 : 20.7 15.3 


16.7 86,616 . 21.7 16.3 
16.9 87,950 21.3 15.7 
16.9 86,566 20.9 14.6 
16.8 89,231 19.7 14.0 
18.8 99,919 . 19.6 13.4 
22.7 | 119,360 19.9 13.2 
31.6 | 161,263 . 19.4 13.0 
139,225 | 29.9 | 155,814 . 21.8 13.3 
126,592 | 27.1 | 141,941 ° 21.5 12.7 
108,316 | 22.8 | 122,016 19.1 20.9 11.8 6,745,899 
80,242 | 16.9f| 93,370 654 18.7f | 20.8 11.1 6,547,051 
55,564T| 11.7t| 67,525 2,985 _ 20.4T 10.8 6,386,827 
52,453f| 11.5f| 63,194 2,091 _ _ 10.6T _ 





| 
DENMARK pas Estonia || FINLAND | Unitep States 
| 
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FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Great Britain 
Public Employment Unemployment insurance statistics Employment exchange 
relief fund exchange (16-64 years) statistics 
statistics statistics ; 














Un. owing Applicants for work 
Unemployed licati to temporary | Total _ registered 
in receipt of | Applications stoppages 


4 Wholly unem!, | Unempl. owing 
relief eaten Percentages (incl. ous to temporary stoppages 


928 2.2 950,593 264,911 
2,514 1,399,492 517,823 
56,112 2,049,710 579,851 
273,412 ° 2,178,311 566,478 
276,033 2,070,046 450,570 
345,033 1,795,437 363,794 
426,931 1,730,194 306,228 
431.897 475,272 1,507,979 246,996 
350,333 379,095 1,283,523 200,876 
375,742 408,024 1,418,725 371,956 
362,899 390,868 1,334,156 468,756 
344,517 370,688 1,305,343 467,773 
338,383 366,331 1,320,218 439,024 
338,409 368,187 412,494 
361,724 401,936 307,947 
367,106 400,956 305,496 
404,730 444,327 294,708 
415,987 460,816 379 027 
414,756 457,760 291,680 
400,075 441,194 231,245 
386,158 425,072 238,729 
375,522 408,533 1,293,665 198,617 
348,985 383,479 | 1,153,954 195,625 


. * | 14,839,500 | _s 





Wholly unempl. 
(incl. casuals) 
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* Since January 1935 applicants for work registered. * National Industrial Conference Board. * American 
Federation of Labor. * Percentages based on an overestimate of total unemployment of not more than 500,000. 
From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare oflices. * Including agriculture. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





HuNGARY 


IRELAND 


Japan * 


i 


Latvia 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


exc 


Employment 
hange statistics 


Official estimates 


Employment 





Applicants for work 


registered 


Unemployed 


exchange 
Statistics 





Applications 
for work 
registered 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 





With claims 
to unempl. 
benefit 


Total 





Per 


Number eunt. 


Applications 
for work 
registered 








1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1938: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 


15.173 
43,592) 
52,305 
66,235 
60,595 
52,157 
52,048 
52,114 
48,359 
47,426 
45,415 
45,454 
47,659 
47,413 
45,328 
43,631 
49,216 
54,262 
57,418 
58,107 
53,795 





June 


Persons 
covered 





17,817 


14, 


20, 


18, 
16, 
19, 
20, 
19, 
17, 
18, 
18, 





16,378 
17,852 


19,897 
20,558 


17, 


679 20,702 
22,398 


25,230 





62,8178 
72,255 


217 


410 
318 
418 
571 
614 
801 
580 
167 


105,012 
105,457 
106,859 
104,945 
96,477 
70,470 





746 





. 


369,408 
422,755 
485,681 
408,710 
372,941 
356,044 
338,365 
295,443 
237,271 
230,262 
230,055 
230,163 
230,203 
226,798 
221,030 
216,227 
212,254 


NNNNN WDD WR PH OrOrD mor 
PeONSOSSCS ONWEORDeMY * 





P1101 


5,617 
4,851 
8.709 
14,587 
8,156 
4,972 
4,825 
3,851 
3,014 
2,164 




















8,172,174 








LitHuAnta ® 


MEXxIco 





NORWAY 


New ZEALAND 


PORTUGAL 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Official 
estimates 


Trade union fund 
returns 





Unemployed 
registered 


Unemployed _ 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 








Number 
unemployed 


Number 


Per 
cent. 


Un- 
employed * 


(males) 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 





Registered ” 


registered 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1938: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1939: Jan. 


sss 


wu ees 
& 60 
3S 


5,270 
4,426 








Feb. 
March 
April 
May 





June 


2,391¢ 
2,292¢ 
2,217 








| 


-_ 


75,695* 
257,979 
339,378 
275,774 
234,538 
191,371 
186,904 
174,351 
194,180 
184,970 
176,209 
204,145 
205,137 
180,240 
184,754 
191,086 
209,090t 








5,902 
7,175 
o 


14,790 
16,588 
15,963 
14,783 
13,267 
16,532 
19,230 
16,197 
14,843 
14,504 
15,683 
16,490 
18,519 
23,426 
24,584 
24,045 
22,355 
18,981 


15.4 
16.6 
22.3 
30.8 
33.4 
30.7 


19,089 
19,353 
27,479 
32,705 
35,591 
35,121 


2,895 
5,318 
41,431 
51,549 


39,235 





25.3 
18.8 
20.0 
22.0 
18.5 
16°9 
16.4 
17.7 
18.5 
20.7 
26.2 
27.6 
26,9 
24.9 
21.1 








36,103 
32,643 
28,520 
28,923 . 
22,938 
20,144 


38,234 
36,890 
. 


8,721° 
3,929 
2,154 
1,575 
1,245 
1,026 
917 
1,036 
1,143 
726 


y 46,9440" 


* 
* 
* 





PLETE DEE bath 





| 





Persons 
covered 





| 


— 
. 


| 


89,277 














1 Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


* Figure for the month of May. 


figures do not always relate to the end of each month. 
for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 


2 Extended series. 


* Excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel). 


* The figures relate to the 15th of,the month. 
1927-1932, numbers of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government Labour Bureaux. 


? For the period 
* Mon 


* Excluding persons totally unfit for employment 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





SwEDEN 


‘Statistics of 
local unem- 
ployment 
committees 


NETHERLANDS POLAND 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 
Wholly un- 
employed 
registered 
. 

o 


138,231 
271,092 
322,951 
332,772 
384,691 
414,512 


353,646 


311,032 
302,312 
301,759 
301,730 
318 674 
355,380 
433,646 
405,927 
375,395 
340,665 
240,001 
212,661 


Voluntary unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 


Trade union 
returns 


Employment 
exchange statistics 





Applications for 
work registered 


| Number | Por cent. 


129,450 
226,659 
299,502 
255,582 
249,660 
342,166 
381,935 
367,327 
375,088 
347,509 


Applicants 
for relief 
registered 


10,212 
13,723 
46,540 
113,907 
164,054 
114,802 
61,581 
35,601 
18,213 
14,927 


Unemployed * 
Number | Por cont, 


32,621 10.7 
12.2 


Unemployed 
Number | Per esat. 
24,300 








Per cent.* 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 ’ 
1938 134,181 


122,873 259,016 10,421 
226,712 
210,625 
212,283 
232,364 
296,600 
456.286 
541,482" 
538,098 
491,933 
380,525 
293,999 


1938: June 
July 
Aug. 


122,357 
105,0748 
93,781 
88,414 
69,376¢ 
50,713f 


158,085 
145,145 
124,739 
115,299T 
102,774¢ 
98,168t 


22,790 
15,310 






































Persons 2,766,286 641,547 219f* 
covered 








Rumania’ SwiTzERLAND Czecuo-SLovakKIA YUGOSLAVIA 








Employm. 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 





Un- 
employed 


Percentage 
unemployed 





registered 


Wholly | Partially 


Applications 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 





Number | Per cent. 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 

Applicants 
for work 
registered 


statistics 


Employment 
exchange 


Unemployed 
registered 





7,288 
25,335 
35,737 
38,890 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1938: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


1.8 1.7 
3.4 


s 
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8,131 
12,881 
24,208 
54,366 
67,867 
65,440 
82,468 
93,009 
71,130 
65,583 
48,658 
49,703 
49,606 
49,610 


27,977 


23,763 

51,371 
102,179 
184,555 
247,613 
245,953 
235,623 
208,096 
151,167 
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121,827 
107,596 
96,205 
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41,630 
105,442 
291,332 
554,059 
738,267 
676,994 
686,269 
622,687 
408,949 
335,518 * 
224,170 
184,118 
165,423 

61,697 © 

77,331 
103,685 
148,152 





124,329 

108,825 ™ 
92,859 
56,901 
25,846 








8,370 
8,198 
9,930 

14,761 

15,997 

15,647 

16,752 

19,436 

21,650 

22,517 

14,828 

13,049 

10.973 

10,926 

12,103 

14,739 

23,590 

32,831 

36,699 

33,508 

27,965 

21,751 








| 


511,983 


1,793,270f 


| 








* Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 
working days of insured workers during the month. 


* Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 
* Excluding persons employed on special relief works. 


‘Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
From January 1939, including agricultural workers. 


* Average of 8 months. 


"Since Jan. 


to the ist of the following month. 
1939 : Bohemia-Moravia. 


Number of relief funds. 
* Up to 1931 quarterly statistics; afterwards monthly statistics. 


7 The figures relate 


1® Since Sept. 1938 excluding the territories incorporated in neighbouring States. 


12Since January 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the 
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International Labour Office. The I.L.O. Year-Book 1938-39. Ninth year of 
issue. Geneva, 1989. vu + 440 pp. 10s. 6d. ; $2.75. 

The J.L.O. Year-Book 1938-39 contains, in a more concentrated form, the infor- 
mation usually given in previous issues. A few changes have been made in the 
general plan of the work. The former “ General Introduction *’, which used to fall 
into two distinct parts, now forms the subject matter of the first two chapters. 
The first summarises the activities of the International Labour Organisation 
during the period under consideration, while the second describes the chief events 
in the life of industrial organisations and social movements. The chapter on “ Living 
Conditions *’, which was suppressed in last year’s issue, has been revived, and a 
new section on “ Nutrition ” has been included. The section on “ Scientific Man- 
agement ’’, which previously formed part of the chapter on “ Workers’ General 
Rights ’’, has now been included in the chapter on “ Conditions of Work ’’, under 
the title “ Social Aspects of Management ”’, in order to emphasise the angle from 
which the Office approaches this question. The appendix contains, as usual, a 
number of tables and the available statistics on the membership of trade union 
organisations. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. The Activities of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions 1936-1938. Zurich Congress 1939. Paris, 1939. 168 pp., 
tables. 
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CANADA 

Department of Labour. The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 
1938. Report of Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief, 31 March 1939. 
Ottawa, 1939. 44 pp., tables. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXX, 
No. 12, 19 June 1939, page 827-829. 


FINLAND 

Sozialministerié. Socialministeriet. Maaseudun asunto-olot vuonna 1937. 
Bostadsférhallandena pa landsbygden ar 1937. Conditions de logement a la campagne. 
XXXII Sosiaalisia Erikoistutkimuksia 16. XXXII Sociala specialundersékningar 
16. Enquétes spéciales sur les affaires sociales. Helsingfors, 1938. x + 79 pp. 

Report of an enquiry into housing conditions carried out in 56 rural communes 
(about one-tenth of the total number of rural communes in Finland) during the 
summer of 1937 for the purpose of determining defects and putting forward pro- 
posals for remedies. It was found that 54 per cent. of the dwellings were in an 
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average state, 25 per cent. in a good state, 18 per cent. in a bad state, and 8 per 
cent. uninhabitable. There were on an average 179 occupants to every 100 rooms 
(240 in 1901), the density of occupation being greatest in one-roomed dwellings 
(3.42 persons per room) and falling regularly with the increase in the number of 
rooms. If dwellings with three or four persons per room are defined as overcrowded, 
it was found that 25.5 per cent. of the dwellings could be considered to come 
within this definition, and that these dwellings were occupied by 35.4 per cent. 
of the persons covered by the enquiry. It should be added that it often happens 
in Finland that in a dwelling of two or more rooms one room remains unused ; 
this was so in 52 per cent. of the two-roomed dwellings and 75 per cent. of the 
three-roomed dwellings. 


GERMANY 

Reichsversicherungsamt. Die deutsche Sozialversicherung 1937 mit einem Blick 
auf das Jahr 1938. Finanzieller und statistischer Jahresbericht des Reichsversiche- 
rungsamts tiber die einzelnen Versicherungszweige. Sonderverdffentlichung des 
Reichsarbeitsblatts und der Amtlichen Nachrichten fiir Reichsversicherung. 
Berlin, 332 pp., diagrams. 


GREAT BRITAIN . 

Air Ministry. The Medical Examination for Fitness for Flying (Royal Air 
Force and Civil). Air Publication 130. Reprinted January 1939. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1939. vi + 94 pp., diagrams. 2s. 


Colonial Office. An Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire (1936). London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. vi + 639 pp. £1 7s. 6d. 


Ministry of Health. Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the Blind. Handbook 
on the Welfare of the Blind in England and Wales. Third edition. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1939. vi + 54 pp. Is. 


SCOTLAND 


Scottish Education Department. The Teaching Profession in Scotland. Educa- 
tional Pamphlets, No. 3. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. 20 pp. 4d. 


MEXICO 

Secretaria de Hacienda y Crédito Pablico. Direccién General Técnica de Ingresos. 
Oficina de Investigaciones Econémicas. La Industria del Petréleo en México. (Mono- 
grafia econémica y fiscal). By Miguel MANTEROLA. Mexico, 1938. 437 pp. 

This monograph, which is based in part on the material in the archives of the 
Mexican Ministry of Finance and on the report of the Committee of Experts 
appointed in 1937 to study the position of the oil industry, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of the problems, national and international, underlying the 
oil dispute. Its principal purpose is to define the conditions of operation of the 
industry with a view to establishing a fiscal arrangement that will secure an opti- 
mum proportion between the resources of the industry and the taxes imposed on 
it and will be in closer agreement with the Government’s economic and social 
policy. Although the writer examines the production, distribution, and consump- 
tion, of oil chiefly from the fiscal point of view, he also provides full information 
on the geological, technical, economic and social conditions of the industry. A 
separate chapter is devoted to social conditions, and deals in detail with the work- 
ers of the industry and wages. 


UNITED STATES 

Advisory Committee on Education. Federal Aid and the Tax Problem. By 
Clarence Heer. Staff Study No. 4. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. 
Ix + 100 pp. 15 cents. 


—— Organization and Administration of Public Education. By Walter D. 
Cockine and Charles H. Gimore. Staff Study No. 2. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1938. 1x + 1883 pp. 20 cents. 
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—— The Extent of Equalization secured through State School Funds. By New- 
ton EpwarpDs and Herman G. Ricuey. Staff Study No. 6. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1938. vi + 55 pp. 15 cents. 


Civil Service Commission. Toward a National Personnel Program. Fifty-fifth 
Annual Report. Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1938. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1938. v1 + 126 pp., tables. 15 cents. 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Coal Mining in Europe. A Study 
of Practices in Different Coal Formations and under various Economic and Regula- 
tory Conditions compared with those in the United States. By George S. Rice and 
Irving HARTMANN. Bulletin 414. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. x1 + 
369 pp., illustr., maps. 50 cents. 


—— Office of Education. Economic Status of Rural Teachers. By Walter H. 
Gaumnitz. Bulletin 1937, No. 13. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1989. 
vir + 56 pp., tables. 


Department of Labor. Report of the Commission on Industrial Relations in Great 
Britain. With Appendixes. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. vir + 146 pp. 
20 cents. 


—— Conciliation Service. State Agencies in the Field of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion. Brief Summary of State Laws concerning Conciliation and Arbitration as of 
September 1938. Prepared by Alfred AcEE. Washington, 14 pp., typescript. 


—— Division of Labor Standards. Advisory Committee on Safety and Health. 
Factory Inspection Standards and Qualifications for Factory Inspectors. Washington. 
11 + 10 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Andrews, John B. Labor Laws in Action. New York, London, Harper, 1938. 
xvilI + 243 pp. 


Angelini, Franco. Problemi del lavoro agricole. Rome, Unione editoriale d’Italia. 
250 pp. 12 lire. 

In this new work Mr. Angelini, President of the Fascist Confederation of Agri- 
cultural Workers, aims at setting forth the solutions that have been applied in 
Italy to the principal agricultural labour problems. In the first part, after defining 
the nature of agricultural undertakings and examining the importance of the 
labour factor and the various forms of distribution of agricultural income, he 
advocates co-partnership as the corporative solution for the problem of the remu- 
neration of agricultural work. The second part deals with the integrity and defence 
of the race and examines in detail questions of nutrition, hygiene, assistance, and 
the prevention of disease. In the third part the writer shows the action taken by 
the Fascist authorities in economic matters and in regard to trade organisation, 
with special reference to hours of work, land reclamation, vocational education, etc. 
The volume concludes with a survey of the results obtained from the organisation 
of collective migration of Italian agricultural workers, both to Germany and to the 
reclaimed areas of Littoria. 


Arbeitseinsatzgesetze. Sammlung der gesetzlichen Bestimmungen tiber den Arbeits- 
einsatz. Zusammengestellt im Amt fiir Rechtsberatungsstellen der Deutschen 
Arbeitsfront. Herausgeber : Dr. Werner HeELtwic. Berlin, Verlag der Deutschen 
Arbeitsfront, 1938. 

Collection of leaflets prepared by the Legal Department of the German Labour 
Front and containing the German laws and regulations dealing with employment 
services. 


Arnion, Jean-Marie. L’évolution des conventions collectives du travail. Preface by 
Eugéne Dursorr. Paris, Recueil Sirey. 274 pp. 40 frs. 
This work describes the main features of the evolution of collective bargaining 
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in France. The first part deals with the problem of the powers of regulation possess- 
ed by different trades. The second traces the history of collective agreements 
from their origin up to the Act of 25 March 1919. The third analyses that Act and 
notes that, while it made collective agreements binding on their signatories, this 
binding effect was not extended to all persons belonging to the trade. In the fourth 
part the writer studies the situation from 1919 to 1936, with special reference to 
the actual agreements concluded and the attitude adopted towards them in indus- 
trial circles. The fifth part is devoted to an analysis of the Act of 25 June 1936 and 
its application. In his critical examination of this Act, the writer considers various 
reforms that would improve it or make it more effective. He next examines how 
far the collective agreement has become an adequate instrument of occupational 
regulation. In conclusion, he suggests certain reforms of a general character 
intended to strengthen the power of the different trades to regulate social relations. 
He regards the reform of the joint committees as the essential requirement, and 
urges the need for fixing the status of these committees and widening their powers. 


Bajic, Dr. Stojan. Osnovi radnog prava. Belgrade, 1937. 208 pp. 


The first part of this work analyses the conception of labour law, traces its 
evolution through the centuries, and describes the present state of Yugoslav legis- 
lation. In the second part the writer examines the sources of labour law and 
reviews the constitution of the Yugoslav State, the Conventions of the International 
Labour Organisation, the bilateral agreements concluded by Yugoslavia with other 
States, and Yugoslav legislation. The third part deals with the subjects of labour 
law and analyses the relations between employers and workers from the legal and 
social standpoints. In the fourth part the author examines the institutions in which 
labour law finds concrete form, such as public employment exchanges, individual 
contracts of employment, collective agreements, and apprenticeship contracts. 
Lastly, in the fifth part he analyses the functions of the Yugoslav Ministry of 
Social Policy, the Labour Inspectorate, the various courts with jurisdiction in 
social matters, and the conciliation and arbitration machinery. A bibliography 
is appended. 


Barjaktarovic, Dr. Nikola Lj. Medunarodna Organizacija Rada i njeni odnosi 
sa Jugoslavijom. Belgrade, Stampala Ljudska tiskarna u Mariboru, 1938. 102 pp. 


After describing the origin of the International Labour Organisation, the 
writer analyses the principal provisions of the Labour Charter and the Constitution 
of the Organisation and explains the machinery and functions of its chief institu- 
tions. He next turns to the work of the Organisation, analyses the international 
labour Conventions and the corresponding Yugoslav laws, and indicates the present 
state of ratification of the Conventions by Yugoslavia. The last part of the book 
is devoted to the relations of the International Labour Organisation with the States 
Members and the organisations of employers and workers, with special reference to 
Yugoslavia. The volume concludes with a number of tables giving the list of States 
Members and showing the progress of ratifications, the composition of committees, 
and the administrative organisation of the International Labour Office. 


Berlioz, Dr. Charles. IJnvalidité. Etude statistique sur V’invalidité en matiére 
d assurances sociales (tuberculose exceptée). Caisse interdépartementale des assu- 
rances sociales de Seine et Seine-et-Oise. Paris. 143 pp., diagrams. 


This is a study of the causes of invalidity other than tuberculosis, based on the 
statistics of persons in the Paris area insured with the Interdepartmental Social 
Insurance Fund of Seine and Seine-et-Oise who were awarded invalidity pensions 
between 1 January 1933 and 1 June 1938. The chief points analysed are the fre- 
quency of various disorders, the influence of age and sex, and the etiology of the 
illness. Affections of the nervous system, the cardio-vascular system, the digestive 
organs, the joints, and the genito-urinary organs, account for more than three- 
quarters of all the cases of invalidity. A clear correlation is established between 
invalidity and age, but sex does not appear to have any appreciable influence. 
From the etiological point of view, infectious diseases take first place, followed 
by neoplastic affections. The general survey of the results of the enquiry is followed 
by a detailed consideration of each group of disorders. 
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Borel, André. Le probléme du chémage et de la pénurie de main-d’euvre dans 
Vagriculture. Rapport présenté a la “Journée du travail agricole’’ organisée par 
la Commission spéciale pour les questions du travail agricole prés la Confédération 
internationale de l’agriculture, le 9 juillet 1938, & Prague. Reprinted from the 
Annales de la Confédération internationale de l’agriculture, No. XX, October 1938. 
Paris. 80 pp. ° 


This report on unemployment and labour shortage in agriculture, submitted 
to the “ Agricultural Labour Day * which was organised by the Committee on 
Agricultural Labour of the International Confederation of Agriculture, contains 
the results of an enquiry undertaken in 1937 by the officers of the Confederation. 
It is claimed that the different countries may be divided into four groups from the 
point of view of agricultural unemployment : those where unemployment is acute 
(e.g. Poland, U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Netherlands, Hungary, Italy, Czecho- 
Slovakia), those where there is technological unemployment (e.g. the United 
States), those where the supply of labour approximately balances the demand 
(e.g. Belgium, Switzerland, Norway, Finland, Lithuania), and those suffering from 
a shortage of agricultural labour (e.g. England and Wales, Sweden, Estonia, Ger- 
many, Luxemburg, Latvia). The enquiry dealt with possible remedies for the 
discrepancy between supply and demand. Some of these remedies can be 
applied by farmers themselves ; others involve a change in the structure of agri- 
culture in a whole country or in certain areas ; others again aim at disposing of the 
surplus agricultural population. 


Boucraut, Louis. Des réles respectifs des autorités publiques et des organisations 
professionnelles dans la fixation des régles relatives a la vie des entreprises industrielles 
et commerciales. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. 
Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1938. 252 pp. 


The first part of this work defines and analyses the three forms of power which, 
in the present state of legislation, appear to the writer to be in conflict in the 


economic and social field : the power of the employer, corporative power, and the 
power of the State. The second part draws attention to the risks that may result 
if these three powers are not properly balanced and one of them predominates 
over the others. After a study of the economic liberalism which prevailed at the 
beginning of the last century, when the power of private enterprise took precedence 
of corporative power and State power, the writer analyses the two variants of 
State authority ; the State socialism of Russia, where the power of the State 
absorbs the other two kinds of economic power ; and the Italian system, under 
which corporative power, in the writer’s opinion, has lost its independence to the 
Fascist State. He explains how in the corporative system of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries corporative power acted as a check on State power and kept 
the power of private enterprise under strict control. A further chapter examines 
the means of establishing equilibrium between the three forms of economic power, 
in the light of Montesquieu’s theory. The writer considers it difficult to build up an 
economic constitution a priori and to fix in advance the competence and authority 
of each of the three forms of power. In order that the principle of the separation 
of powers may be maintained, he advocates the establishment of a special judicial 
authority, which would be attached to the Government and would regulate the 
respective functions of the three forms of economic power. 


Brun, Jean. Vers une législation sociale de l’agriculture. Preface by C. ARGEN- 
TIER. Paris, F. Loviton, 1938. 140 pp. 


The object of this book is to present the case for extension of social legislation 
to agriculture. After an introduction briefly describing the origins of social legis- 
lation, the writer examines the problem of socialisation of agriculture and concludes 
that nationalisation of the land would meet with insurmountable difficulties, but 
that legislation is necessary in order to protect small landowners. He next describes 
the results obtained by the International Labour Organisation in the regulation 
of conditions of employment in agriculture (an apperidix contains the texts of the 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations concerning agriculture which have been 
adopted by the International Labour Conference). The main chapter of the book 
deals synthetically with the reforms that should be adopted for the protection of 
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agriculture. The writer advocates the establishment of social legislation directed 
towards the corporative organisation of agriculture, the principle of private 
ownership being maintained. 


Burgdérfer, Dr. Friedrich. Wolksdeutsche Zukunft. Eine biologisch-statistische 
Betrachtung der gesamtdeutschen Bevilkerungsfrage. Schriften der Hochschule fiir 
Politik. Herausgegeben von Paul MEIER-BENNECKENSTEIN. Heft 34. Berlin, 
Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1938. 40 pp., diagrams. 


Description of the biological situation of the population of Germany in relation, 
to other European countries, the demographic decline of Austria, and the growth 
of German groups abroad. 


Callage, Fernando. Sociologia Catholica e o Materialismo. (Questao social). 
Sao Paulo, 1939. 142 pp. 


After a reference to the principles laid down in Papal Encyclicals, the writer 
expounds the general system of Brazilian legislation relating to collective agree- 
ments, wages, holidays with pay, night work, the protection of women and children, 
etc. A special chapter is devoted to the International Labour Charter and brings 
out its concordance with Catholic doctrine. The work concludes with a study of the 
Sao Paulo Social Normal School and its programme. 


Chenoweth, L. B., and Machle, W. Industrial Hygiene. A Handbook of Hygiene 
and Toxicology for Engineers and Plant Managers. Foreword by H. SCHNEIDER, 
Se.D., LL.D. New York, F. S. Crofts, 1938. 1x + 285 pp. 


This book deals with the following subjects : workmen’s compensation, indus- 
trial accidents, fatigue, physical factors in industrial hygiene (illumination, heating 
and ventilation, excessive air pressure, lowered air pressure, electric shock, asphy- 
xia), the health service in industry, first aid, occupational intoxication, chemical 
burns, oxygen deficiency and asphyxia, dust diseases, breathing apparatus, respi- 
rators and gas masks, occupational affections of the skin, industrial neuroses, and 
miscellaneous occupational affections. There is also a historical introduction on the 
development of industrial medicine, and an appendix describing first-aid measures 
(bandaging, methods of rescue in asphyxiation, etc.). 


Chmielewski, Inz. Zygmunt. Kartki z przeszlosci Centralnej Kasy Spélek Rol- 
niczych. Wydane w trzydziestym roku jej dzialalnosci i z jej zasilku. Preface by 
Ks. W. Bliziiskiego. Warsaw, Spoldzieleczy Instytut Naukowy, 1939. 99 pp. 


This work describes the activities of the Central Credit Institute of the Polish 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 


Confederazione Fascista dei Lavoratori dell’Industria. J 10 Anni della Carta 
del Lavoro. Rome, 1937. 601 pp. 30 lire. 


Published under the auspices of the Fascist Confederation of Industrial Workers 
with the collaboration of the other national confederations and a number of experts 
in political and economic questions, this work reviews the activities of the trade 
unions and corporative institutions for which the Labour Charter laid down 
general rules ten years ago. Besides a preface by the Minister of Corporations, 
Mr. F. Lantini, which recalls the nature of the principal provisions of the Charter, 
the work is composed of two main parts. In the first, dealing with the achieve- 
ments of the corporative system in the various branches of national activity, 
various experts on labour law discuss the problems raised by the working of the 
system under the following heads : (1) the nation, the State, and labour ; (2) trade 
organisation ; |(3) collective regulation of conditions of employment and labour 
safeguards ; (4) labour courts ; (5) corporative activity and the organisation of 
production ; (6) wages; (7) placing; (8) welfare and assistance ; (9) education. 
In the second part the leaders of the different national confederations analyse the 
effects of trade union and corporative action in the different branches of national 
production. The work is completed by a list of laws promulgated in application 
of the Labour Charter, a brief analysis of judicial decisions, and a bibliography. 
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Cordelier, Suzanne F. Service social féminin. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1938. 
vir + 237 pp. 

A fully documented work, describing in detail the origin, guiding principles, 
and organisation, of the various forms of women’s social service. The first part 
deals with the origins of social service in France, the services rendered by way of 
charity, the idea of social welfare, and the various forms of social service : home 
nursing, welfare work, etc. The second part describes the functions of home nurses 
and the women workers attached to various social and medical institutions, such as 
the resident nurses in sanatoria, the home nurses employed by social-hygiene and 
child-welfare institutions, the social workers of the equalisation funds for family 
allowances and the cheap-housing authorities, the women inspectors of the police 
departments, the women superintendents and welfare workers of industrial under- 
takings, and the resident women supervisors of the rural social centres. 

The third and last part defines the conditions for the grant of State diplomas 
for home nursing and welfare work and describes the various schools which train 
women for these careers in France. 


Cremer, Dr. Das tarifliche Dienstrecht in der Sozialversicherung. Berlin, Paetz, 
1939. 


Daniels, John. Co-operation. An American Way. New York, Covici, Friede, 
1938. x + 3899 pp. 


Delachaux, Reymond. Les ressources de l’assistance publique en Suisse. Thése 
de licence et de doctorat, présentée a la Faculté de droit de l’ Université de Lausanne. 
Lausanne, la Concorde, 1938. 202 pp. 

This study of the resources of public assistance in Switzerland opens with a 
comparative analysis of the various cantonal systems, the cantons being responsible 
for public assistance legislation. Judging from the experience of the cantons, the 
writer tries to determine which measures are the most satisfactory. This is followed 


by a description of the permanent and subsidiary resources of public assistance. 
Appended are a list of the principal cantonal public assistance laws and a table 
of the various assistance funds in Switzerland. 


Delaye, E. Eléments de morale sociale inspirée des principes chrétiens a usage 
des syndicalistes. *‘Les manuels syndicaux.” Paris, Editions Spes, 1939. 198 pp. 
12 frs. 

An elementary guide to the social theory governing the action of the French 
Confederation of Christian Workers, which is described as a “confederation of 
independent trade unions with Christian principles”—that is to say, a body which 
is clearly distinct from any religious association or organisation for Catholic pro- 
paganda, and is open to persons of other denominations and unbelievers, provided 
they accept its fundamental assumptions. The writer accordingly expounds a social 
morality “that is generically human rather than specifically Catholic”; in other 
words, he bases it on reason and not on faith. The first chapters deal with the 
ethics of family life and national life, to which trade unionists cannot be indiffer- 
ent. The rest of the book is devoted to the moral aspects of trade association and 
economic life, and deals with the problems of ownership of consumption goods and 
the means of production, capital and capitalism, wages, strikes and lock-outs, 
freedom of association, apprenticeship, lending at interest, speculation, limited 
companies, and nationalisation. 


Demangeon, A., and Mauco, G. Documents pour servir a l'étude des étrangers 
dans Vagriculture frangaise. Conseil universitaire de la recherche sociale. Paris, 
Hermann, 1939. 654 pp. 

Report of a recent enquiry into the various aspects of the problem of foreign 
labour in French agriculture, undertaken by the University Social Research Council 
under the direction of Mr. Albert Demangeon and with-the collaboration of Mr. 
Georges Mauco. In the preface Mr. Demangeon defines the methods and spirit 
of the enquiry, which was based mainly on particulars collected by “a co-ordina- 
ted team of disinterested research workers ’’, including teachers, school inspectors, 
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professors, students, priests, employers, inspectors of foreign labour, etc. The re- 
plies to each of the fifteen sets of questions were classified by region, and in 
each region by departments, in order to bring out clearly the position occupied 
by foreigners in rural France, the many different problems of their assimilation, 
and the economic function that they actually perform. The material reproduced 
in the volume (extracts from the reports of the research workers, monographs on 
particular communes and departments, and charts showing the area cultivated 
by foreigners in a number of communes) is preceded by a valuable synthetic 
survey by Mr. Mauco. 


Deneffe, P. J. Die Berechnungen iiber die kiinftige deutsche Bevilkerungsent- 
wicklung. Eine vergleichende Darstellung. Mit einem Verzeichnis des deutschen und 
ausldindischen Schrifttums. Frankfurter Wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Studien. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. W. Ger.orr. Heft 3. Leipzig, Hans Buske, 1938. 175 pp. 


A survey of the aims and methods of demographic estimates, and a comparative 
and critical analysis of the calculations made for Germany. 


Der Nachwuchsbedarf der Berufe. Heft 1. Ordnung des Berufseinsatzes. Heraus- 
gegeben von A. BREMHORST und Dr. W. BACHMANN. 74 pp., diagrams. Heft 2. 
Die Berufsaussichten der Chemotechniker und Chemolaboranten. Herausgegeben von 
A. Bremuorst und Dr. W. BACHMANN. 76 pp., tables, diagrams. Heft 3. Die 
Berufsaussichien der Former, Giesser und Schmelzer. Herausgegeben von A. BREM- 
HoRST und Dr. W. BACHMANN. 51 pp. Heft 4. Die Berufsaussichten der Ingenieure 
und Techniker. Herausgegeben von A. BREMHORST und Hans Bupian. Band I. 
Der Weg zum Ingenieurberuf. Die technischen Berufe in Wirtschaft und Ver- 
waltung. 75 pp. Heft 5. Die Berufsaussichten der Chemiker. Herausgegeben von 
A. BREMBHORST und Hans BupDIANn. 143 pp. Heft 6. Die Berufsaussichten der Maurer. 
Herausgegeben von A. BREMHORST und Hans BupDIAN. 100 pp., tables. Leipzig, 
Berlin, B. C. Teubner, 1987 and 19388. 


This series, now in course of publication, is intended for the assistance of per- 
sons concerned with vocational guidance and training, a problem which has become 
very important in Germany owing to the shortage of skilled workers. In addition 
to a general introduction concerning the organisation of the employment service, 
there are monographs dealing with openings for employment in the chemical 
profession and for founders, engineers, and masons. 





Deroide, Pierre. Le fonctionnement de la magistrature du travail en Italie. Thése 
pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Les presses 
modernes, 1938. 95 pp. 

After reference to the establishment of the basis of a new social order in Italy 
by the Act of 3 April 1936, which reorganised trade associations, prepared the way 
for the building up of the corporative system, and created the labour courts, while 
at the same time prohibiting strikes and lock-outs, the writer, who considers that 
the system of labour courts is so closely bound up with the organisation of trade 
associations that it is impossible to separate the two, devotes a chapter of his work 
to an analysis of the associations. He then proceeds to a detailed study of the 
system of labour courts, dealing with their composition, competence, and procedure, 
and with the results obtained. 


Deutscher Verein fiir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft. Beitrdge zur Pensionsver- 
sicherung im Deutschen Reich. Bearbeitet im Reichsaufsichtsamt fiir Privatver- 
sicherung. Verédffentlichungen des Deutschen Vereins fiir Versicherungs-Wissen- 
schaft. Heft 63. Berlin, 1939. 125 pp., tables, diagrams. 

On the ground that social insurance benefits do not go beyond the indispensable 
minimum, the question of a supplementary insurance scheme, based on special 
funds set up in the undertakings, is at present very much discussed in Germany. 
This study examines the present situation of these special funds, which are placed 
under the National Supervisory Office for Private Insurance. The principles which 
guide the Office in its work and the methods employed for securing their application 
are also considered. 
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Duboin, Jacques. Lettre a tout le monde sur la nature des nares nécessaires. 
Paris, Fustier. 287 pp. 15 frs. 

The author, who is well known for his numerous writings on “ the economics 
of plenty ”, aims at bringing out once more the contradictions of the present eco- 
nomic system, which tries to create scarcity in order to increase the value of pro- 
ducts, while the technical means of plenty are available. He explains that “ the 
more scientific production is, the less it distributes in income ’’, owing to the fact 
that it tends to eliminate labour, so that the law of exchange can no longer operate. 
He concludes that there is only one solution, which consists in (1) turning equip- 
ment to the fullest possible account so as to produce the maximum quantity of 
goods ; (2) enabling every worker without exception to have his turn at producing, 
so that each will perform a social service diminishing with every new advance made 
in technique ; and (3) basing the currency not on gold but on annual production. 
The currency, which would disappear with the production on which it was secured, 
would be divided among all consumers in return for their labour, past, present, or 
future. The second part of the book consists of a collection of articles published 
by Mr. Duboin, chiefly in L’Oeuvre. 


Dudez, Jean. Le métayage. Droit actuel et projet de réforme. Bordeaux, Delmas, 
1938. 218 pp. 

The first part of this work on share-farming in France deals with the present 
situation and the law governing this form of cultivation (the general features of the 
legislation, the legal nature of share-farming contracts, the subjects dealt with in 
the contracts, the operation of the contracts, subsidiary agreements, and local 
customs). The second part describes various proposals for reform, the most recent— 
a Bill introduced by Mr. Georges Monnet on 7 July 1937—being studied in detail. 
The object of this proposal is to regulate all classes of share-farming contracts in 
order to prevent arbitrary action by the contracting parties. It defines the rights 
and obligations of the parties and provides the necessary means for securing a just 
and speedy settlement of disputes. Mr. Dudez analyses each part of this proposal 
carefully from the legal standpoint and also from that of agricultural economics. 


Dulias, Olga. L’arbitrage obligateire dans les conflits collectifs du travail. These 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, L. Rodstein, 1938. 
158 pp. 

The first part of this work begins by reviewing the history of the regulation of 
collective labour disputes in France up to the passing of the Act of 31 December 
1936. This Act is then discussed in detail, and its omissions are stressed. The 
second part analyses the new Act of 4 March 1938, which although considered far 
from perfect is nevertheless described as a substantial advance on the earlier Act. 
With one year of practical experience as a guide, the new Act embodies improve- 
ments and additions to the system framed in 1936. The provisional rules of pro- 
cedure are now replaced by final rules and the new Act is incorporated in the Labour 
Code, under the heading “ Collective Agreements ”. The new procedure is simpler, 
the object being more rapid settlement of disputes. The powers of arbitrators are 
defined in greater detail. Above all, the new Act tries to make the awards given 
more effective by defining their legal effect and making them compulsory. Lastly, 
the parties obtain an additional safeguard in that appeal to the Superior Arbitration 
Court is now allowed. 


Dumont, J. Gérard. Les clauses restrictives de la liberté du travail en matiére de 
représentation de commerce. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté 
de droit. Rue (Somme), E. Dumont, 1938. 139 pp. 


Durand, Roger. L’application de la loi du 18 juillet 1937 aux représentants de 
commerce. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris 


Maurice Lavergne, 1938. 184 pp. 


Ferrero, Romulo A. Tierra y Poblacién en el Pertti. La Escasez de Tierras 

Cultivadas y sus Consecuencias. Lima, Banco Agricola del Pert, 1938. 30 pp. 
Text of a lecture given in June 1938. Dealing with the relation between the 

land and the population in Peru, Mr. Ferrero throws full light on one of the fun- 
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damental problems of the economic and social life of the country—the small extent 
of the land under cultivation. In his opinion the unfortunate effects of this peculiar 
situation on the price of land, on agricultural production, the size of the home 
market, and the accumulation of capital, on nutrition, unemployment, and demo- 
graphic development, can be counteracted by such means as irrigation, the im- 
provement of communications, land settlement, vocational education, and the 
organisation and development of credit. 


Garretto, Giuseppe. Civilia nuova. Paris, Editions libres internationales, 1938. 
303 pp. 15 frs. 


Gettys, Luella. The Administration of Canadian Conditional Grants. A Study 
in Dominion-Provincial Relationships. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 
1938. xu + 193 pp. $ 2.75. 
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19388. xvi + 484 pp., tables. 

A comprehensive study of the unemployment assistance measures in force in 
the Netherlands. A historical survey is followed by a detailed commentary on exist- 
ing regulations; an appendix contains the texts of the various Ministerial regula- 
tions on the subject and tables for calculation of the rates of unempleyment allow- 
ances. 
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Study of injuries to the eye observed among rayon workers (conjunctivitis and 
punctate keratitis). After reviewing the clinical aspects of these injuries, the writer 
describes in detail the technical operations and chemical processes involved. He 
refutes theories attributing the injuries to sulphur dioxide, carbon disulphide, 
sulphuric acid, and organic compounds of sulphur and arsenic, and concludes that 
sulphuretted hydrogen is the sole cause. This conclusion is based on the results of 
experiments on animals and on the observed presence of sulphuretted hydrogen in 
places where workers suffer injuries to the eye, both in the manufacture of viscose 
and in other industries (manufacture of beet sugar, Japanese sulphur mines, hydro- 
pathic institutions with sulphur springs, and the American oil industry). The last 
chapter deals with the therapeutic and preventive aspects of the subject. 
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and explains the obligations of States Members of the International Labour Organi- 
sation in regard to ratification. While noting that Belgium has already ratified a 
large number of Conventions, the writer urges that the Government should assume 
further obligations of this kind, especially in connection with the Conventions con- 
cerning indigenous workers. In addition, he considers that the Belgian Parliament 
should be given an opportunity to state its views on all the Conventions, and not 
only, as hitherto, on those which the Government recommends should be ratified. 
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Collection of studies and reports submitted to international conferences by the 
writer as member of the Rumanian Parliament, Professor at the Academy of 
Commercial Studies, and President of the Rumanian Institute of Social Studies 
and Workers’ Education. The subjects treated are compulsory conciliation and 
arbitration, the organisation of the Italian Dopolavoro, the social achievements of 
Italian Fascism, unemployment among intellectual workers, the migration policy 
of Rumania, hours of work and unemployment, the situation of agricultural work- 
ers in Rumania, and the social programme of the first Nationalist Government of 
Rumania. The concluding notes discuss the treatment of the problem of agricultural 
workers by the Conferences of the Inter-Parliamentary Union and by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the work of the Permanent Agricultural Committee 
of the International Labour Office, and the activities of the Rumanian Institute 
of Social Studies and Workers’ Education. 
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Tipografia A.B.C., 1938. 256 pp. 

In this work Mr. Ioanitesco deals more fully with the questions touched on in 
the publication mentioned above. It also contains a series of articles published and 
lectures given by the writer in Rumania. 
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Katephores, S. I. He Ependusis ton Kephalaion ton Organismon Koinonikes 
Asphaliseos. Reprinted from Epitheoresis Koinonikou Asphaliseon, December 
1938. Athens, 1938. 30 pp. 

After a year’s working of the Greek Social Insurance Institution, Mr. Kate- 
phores, Director of the Research Section of the Institution, examines the problem 
of the accumulation and investment of capital under four heads : (1) the nature 
of the funds intended for pensions (assessment and accumulation systems) ; (2) 
direct loans and direct investments in general ; (3) openings for direct loans and 
investments available to the Greek Social Insurance Institution ; (4) direct loans 
to the State with additional guarantees. While recommending the last method, 
the writer seems somewhat sceptical as to the efficacy of the guarantees, on account 
of the changes which are constantly taking place. 
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for extending the pensions payable under the transitional scheme—allowances 
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workers, artists, technicians, and members of the liberal professions, in France. 
In conclusion it sketches the outlines of the plan which the University Statistical 
Office has drawn up for an immediate campaign against unemployment among 
intellectual workers. 
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policy and the movement of wages, conditions of employment in public services, 
and home work. Problems of the labour supply, illustrated by statistical tables, 
are considered in the next chapter, together with the reorganisation of social 
insurance and legislation for the protection of the workers ; this last part includes 
particulars of hours of work, the protection of women and children, and the re- 
organisation of labour inspection. Considerable attention is given to town planning, 
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with the chemistry, technology, and manufacture, of solvents, the methods of 
chemical analysis, and the general toxicology of solvents. The special toxicology 
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chlorinated hydrocarbons, alcohols, esters, aldehydes, ketones, and ethers ; glycols 
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This legal study on social insurance is the fruit of many years of labour, but 
was written during a period of controversy, before the measures for the administra- 
tion of the Greek Social Insurance Act were adopted. The suggestions and conclu- 
sions it contains concerning the generalisation of insurance and the problems of 
insurance in agriculture and unemployment insurance have lost the immediate 
interest that they had then. Nevertheless, the clarity of the volume, its systematic 
presentation, scientific rigour, and abundant documentation, render it of great 


value. 
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not sufficient to reduce the time spent in the factory ; structural reforms in the 
economic system are necessary which will influence the whole life of the community, 
for it is in the workplace that we must look for the guiding principle of all our 
actions, whether within or without its walls. Ownership of a new kind, which 
cannot yet be defined clearly, must be substituted for ownership as it is understood 
under the capitalist system, and it must ensure to all producers a share in social 
security and in management. From the changes to be brought about in the structure 
and the spirit of the undertaking the author passes to those bearing on group 
organisation, and he outlines a general scheme in which all parties would be repre- 
sented and united to form a “‘ communauté de travail’’. Finally, he says, two risks 
remain to be eliminated from the worker’s daily preoccupations : unemployment 
and war. Restoring happiness in work, therefore, leads not only to dealing with 
the problem of a new economic organisation, but also with a political problem, of 
international scope. 
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